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“period 19,426 were formally deported, 2,637 


Alll the Facts--- 
-No Opitiion 


Authorized Statements Only 


Aliens Departing 
At Rate of Three 
For One Admitted 


Tide of Immigration Revers- 
ed for First Time in His- 
tory of Country in Fiscal 
Year Just Closed 


Number of Entries 
Smallest Since 1831 


Seine canal 


Deportations Swell Total to 
103,295 Returning Against 
35,576 Legally Entered, 
Says Labor Department 


Reversing the flow of immigration for 
first time in the Nation’s history, only 
35,576 aliens were brought to the United 
States in the last fiscal year and nearly 
three times as many were sent away, ac- 
cording to information made available, 
Aug. 18, by the Department ef Labor. 

Immigration to the United States was 
the lowest point in more than a century, 
while deportations of aliens illegally in 
the country climbed to the highest figure 
ever recorded, it was pointed out. Not 
since 22,633 aliens were admitted in 1831 | 
has a smaller immigration been reported. 

Increase in Deportations 

Commenting on the fiscal year’s immi- | 
gration and emigration movements, Sec- 
retary of Labor Doak pointed out that 
alien departures last year outnumbered 
alien admissions by 67,719, whereas in the 
preceding fiscal year there was an eX- 
cess of 35,257 aliens. Deportations Tose 
to 19,426. Mr. Doak’s statment follows | 
in fulk text: 

“Complete returns received by Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration Hull from 
all immigration districts show that during 
the last fiscal year the number of alien | 
res:dents of the United States departing | 
with the expressed intention of making 
their homes abroad was approximately 
three times as great as the number of new 
immigrants admitted for permanent resi- 
dence in this country. 

Entries and Departures | 

“During the year only 35,576 per manent | 
immigrants were admitted and 103,295 
alien residents were recorded as leaving 
the United States for permanent residence 
in other countries. In other words, alien 
emigration exceeded immigration by 67,719. 

“A comparison with corresponding fig- 
ures for the preceeding fiscal year is ex- 
ceedinly interesting. In that year 97,139 
immigrants were admitted as against 61,- 
882 who departed puermanently from the 
United States. This for the fiscal year 
just ended we show an increase of depar- 
tures over admissions of 67,719 com- 
pared with an increase of 35,257 admis- 
sions over departures for the preceding 
year. 

This is the first year in the history of 
the country when the number of aliens 
permanently departing from the United 

4States exceeded the arrivals. During this 





aliens who had become destitute within 
three years after arrival were returned to 
their native countries by the department, 
and 10,750 aliens who were apprechended 
and found to be subject to deporation 


| recorded in 8. 
| full text: 
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Rail Employment 


Continues Decline’ 


Workers on Class I Carriers 
Fewer for Month; Tabulation 
By I. C. C. Reveals 


Rata employment at the middle 
of June, 1932, continued its down- 
ward trend with a total of 1,047,483 
workers reported by the Class I carriers 
of the country compared with. 1,081,596 
during May, and a decline of 20.49 per 
cent when contrasted with June 15, 1931, 
according to a tabulation made public by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Aug. 18. 

The largest decline compared with the 
date last year was that of 24.58 per cent 
in those workers engaged in mainte- 
nance of way and structures, followed by 


First Collections 
Revealing Effects 
Of Excise Levies 


Tax on Bank Checks Leads 


In Revenue Produced in 


21 and End of Month 


Impost on Gasoline 


Holds Second Rank 


a 20.56 per cent decline in the employes| Loss on Stock Transfer Tax Off- 


classed as maintenance of equipment and 
stores. 

The decline of executives, Officials, and 
staff assistants amounted to 12.27 per cent 
at the middle of June as against that date 
in 1931. 

The tabulation of the number of em- 
ployes on Class I steam railways at the! 


sets Increased Yield on Stock 


sions Levies 
se ey 
More than $2,654,500 was added to the 
Federal Government’s tax collections dur- 
ing July by the -additional levies carried 
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Retail Food Prices 
Advance 1 Per Cent 
In Cities for Month 


Gain During Period Is First 
To Be Shown Since Last 
October, States Bureau of | 
Labor Statistics 


in the Revenue Act of 1932, according to 
the first report on the new taxes made 
public by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Aug. 18. 

The collections are based on nine days 
business between June 21, the first effec- 
tive date of the Act, and June 30, it was 


period were due July 30, and the first 
full month’s payments will not be due 
until Aug. 30. Additional 
furnished follows: 

Check Tax Yields Most 


Of the four taxes, other than income 
and estate taxes, the rates of which were 
increased by the new revenue law, three 
showed increased returns for July, but 
the fourth tax, the levy on stock and bond 





A rise of about 1 per cent in retail food | 
prices between June 15 and July 15 is! 
shown by reports from 51 cities throughout 
the country, according to a statement Aug. 
19 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor. 

The gain was the first since last Fal}, 


when retail food prices in the month} 


ended Oct. 15 were slightly higher than 


| those in the ‘preceding month, it was ex- | 
| plained orally at the Bureau. 


A majority of the 42 articles for which 
prices were obtained still continued down- 
ward, it was pointed out. Increases for 
14 articles ranged from: 29 per cent for 
pork chops and 10 per cent for strictly 
fresh eggs to less than half of 1 per cent 
for bananas. Decreases for 29 foods va- 
ried from 39 per cent for cabbage to 1 per 
cent for fresh milk, butter, cheese, bread, 
cornflakes, wheat cereal, macaroni, canned 
corn, canned peas and tea. Seven ar- 
ticles remained unchanged. 


Declines in 8 Cities 
Housewives in 43 of the 51 cities were 


| paying more for food on July 15 than on 
| June 15, it was stated, while declines were 
The statement follows in| 


Retail food prices in 51 cities of the 
United States, as reported to the ‘Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor, showed an average 
increase of about 1 per cent on July 15,| 


1932, when compared with June 15, 1932, | 


and an average decrease of about 15 per 
cent since July 15, 1931. The Bureau’s 
weighted index numbers, with average 


prices in 1913 as 100.0, were 119.0 for July | 


transfers, showed a decrease more than 
| sufficient to offset the other three gains. 

Twenty-four new excise taxes and the 
gift tax arc responsible for an additional 


| $2,654,582 in miscellaneous revenue collec- 


{tions for July. Of these new taxes, the 
‘levy on pank checks was the largest reve- 


inue producer, yielding $1,094,287 for the 


nine-day period between June 21 and June 
20. The Federal gasoline tax of 1 cent a 
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Two Railways Seek 
New Federal Loans 


\Baltimore & Ohio Asks 31 
Millions and Chicago and 
North Western 5 Millions 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad on Aug. 
18 asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to approve a further loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
of $31,625,000, to be used to pay off in 
cash one-half of maturing 20-year 4% per 
cent convertible gold bonds amounting to 
$63,250,000 on March 1, 1933. (Finance 
| Docket No. 9268.) 

The Chicago and North Western Rail- 
road also asked the Commission to ap- 
prove a further loan of $5,000,000 to pay 
off one-half of maturing bank loans. 
| (Finance Docket No. 9167.) 


Half to be Paid in: Bonds 
The B. & O. proposes to pay off one- 


Nine Days Between June | 


Issues, Futures and Admis-' 


explained orally. Tax payments for that’ 


information | 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 19, 1932 


Gain Is Foreseen 
In Postal Revenue 


New Rates May Reduce Deficit 
By 100 Millions, Says 


Postmaster General 


HE belief that there will a “substantial 
increase” in revenues as a result of the 
new postage rates was expressed by Post- 
master General Brown, on Aug. 17, after 
calling at the White House to discuss 
postal affairs with President Hoover. 

It is impossible to tell at the present 
time Mr. Brown declared, whether the in- 
creased rates would be sufficient to over- 
come the deficit. However, he said, it is 
expected that the increased postage will 
raise about $100,000,000. 

For the first 25 days, he stated, there 
was a falling off in the volume of air mail 
of 15 per cent. On the other hand, he 
added, this is more than offset by the 60 
per cent increase in rates. 

“Our reports show,” Postmaster General 
Brown said, “that there has been a slight 
decrease, in the volume of first class 
postage.” A number of firms, he pointed 
}out, are sending messages by messenger, 
rather than through the mails. There 
has been a steady falling off in mail in 
the last six months, the Postmaster Gen- 
‘eral added. 

It will'take six months to tell what is 
happening as a result of the increase in 
rates, he said. “At the present time we 
are experiencing a periodical seasonal 
;drop in volume. We will not be able to 
tell,” he concluded, “until we have had a 
| Christmas season.” 





‘All Short-paid Mail 
_ To Be Returned for 
Additional Postage 


Postmasters Are Notified to 
End Temporary Expedi- 


ent of Attaching Postage-| 


due Stamps to Letters 


Letters mailed with insufficient postage | 


will be returned hereafter to senders, 
instead of being delivered to addressees 


with postage-due stamps to make up the 
deficiency, the Post Office Department 


has notified all postmasters in notices 
just sent out,it was stated orally at the 
Department Aug. 18. 

Because so many letters are being mailed 
with insufficient postage by persons evi- 
dently not familiar with recent rate in- 
creases, it was explained, postmasters also 
were urged to devote special attention to 
notifying postal patrons of the change. 

Merely Temporary Expedient 

The following additional information 
was made available orally and in Depart- 
ment records: 

The practice of attaching postage-due 
stamps to short-paid letters—as has been 
done since new rates went into effect July 
6—was merely a temporary expedient. In 
the future, all short-paid mail will be re- 
turned to the mailer for additional post- 
age to make up the deficiency. While 
patrons were becoming familiar with new 
rates, the Department instructed post 
offices that short-paid mail should be de- 
livered to addressees with postage-due 
stamps attached. 

However, it appears that through care- 
lessness or ignorance, many persons are 








Entered as Second 
the Post Office, Wi 


New Regulation 


To Be Enforced 
On Blind Fyling 


Proficiency in Instrument 
Piloting to Be Required on 
All Passenger Airplanes, 
Says Colonel Young 


Quiet Motors Urged 
By Senator Bingham 


Part of Army Air Corps in De- 
velopment of Equipment 
And Air Navigation Empha- 
sized by Gen. Fulois 


Pilots employed by air lines engaged in 
the transportation of passengers will be 
required to demonstrate their proficiency 
in “blind flying” by use of instruments 
alone, effective Jan. 1, 1933, Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


for Aeronautics, told the 11th annual con- 
vention of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation at its opening session in Wash- 
ington, Aug. 18. “ 

Colonel Young declared that these regu- 
lations became effective May 1 of this 
year but that they will not become manda- 
tory until the beginning of 1933. At that 
time, he said, passengers need no longer 
fear that they are behind a “fair weather 
pilot,” and expressed the belief that 
instrument flying proficiency will result 
in stimulating the growth of passenger 
‘travel by air. 

Senater Bingham Speaks 


Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, who is president of the association, 
expressed faith in’ the future of Amer- 
ican aviation, declaring that the desire of 
the average American to travel rapidly 
and save time coupled with the ability of 
American aeronautical engineers , and 
pilots to produce the means for safe’ and 
speedy travel, would undoubtedly raise 
this industry to a high place in the trans- 
portation system of the country. 

Major General B. D. Foulois, Chief of 
the Air Corps, United States Army, told 
the convention that despite reduced appro- 
pniations the Army Air Corps was carry- 
ing out its air policy with a view to pre- 
paredness. in the event of a. National 
emergency. He declared that the Air 
Corps was making an intensive study of 
the use of instruments in flying in co- 
operation with civil aviation, and ex- 
pressed the belief that proficiency in the 
use of instruments by the Army would 
also aid in the development of this science 
in civil aviation as well. 

New Ruling Called Important 


Colomei: Young declared that the new 
air service regulations relative to the use 
of instruments by pilots on passenger air 
lines is highly important to the develop- 
ment of commercial aviation. On Jan. 
1, 1933, he said, all pilots will be required 
to show that they can navigate an air- 
plane entirely by the use of instruments 
in taking off from a flying field, landing, 
and keeping on a set course. 

The pilots will be tested, he explained, 
by Commerce Department experts, in 
planes equipped with hoods which will 


completely shut the pilot eff from visual | 


observation. The Commerce Department 


ass Matter at 
ington, D. C. 


Federal-aid Roads 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


I in Month : | a 
menedse 2" Ts Decided Upon — 


Gains Shown in Mileage Under 
Construction, Funds Allotted 
And Cost of Projects 


ones in the milage of Federal- 
© aid roads under construction, in Fed- 
eral aid allotted, and in the total esti- 
mated cost of the projects under way were 
reported Aug. 18 by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, Department of Agriculture, in 
its monthly tabulation of the status of 
road construction. The data are as of July 
31, and the increases are over the figures 
for June 30. 

The following additional 
was provided. 

The mileage and estimated cost of Fed- 
eral aid road projects approved, but on 
which construction has not yet com- 
menced, declined seasonally in the month. 
There has not yet been time for effects to 
be felt from the emergency funds provided 
for advances to the States for road con- 
struction, allotment of which to the States 
was announced recently, together with 


information 
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Continued Strength 
Shown in Wholesale 


Commodity Prices 


Steady Advances in Last 
Eight Weeks but One Are 
Greatest Since 1929, Says 


| Labor Department 
| sates 


Wholesale commodity prices, advanting 


again last week, have shown greater 
strength since June 18 than at any time 
since the general downward mevement of 
the ‘price level becdme apparent in the 
middle of 1929, according to information 
made available Aug. 18 at the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

Except for the week of July 23, each of 
the eight weeks since June 18 haf shown 
an advance, and the level has climbed 
more than 2.3 per cent, it was noted. 
Farm products and foods have been mak- 
ing an especially good showing. Whole- 
sale prices monuted six-tenths of 1 per 
cent in the week just ended. 


__ As Indication of Recovery 

uation was called to the fact that in 
all previous depressions a strengthening 
of prices has been prerequisite to recovery, 
and until-the present upward surge was 
inaugurated all gains in wholesale prices 
hitherto made since adverse economic con- 
ditions set in were insignificant and not 
sustained for more than a month. 

The Bureau’s indexes for 784 different 
commodities show that the purchasing 
power of the dollar at wholesale, taken 
as 100 cents in 1926, has declined from 
$1.57 in the week of June 18 to $1.53 in 
the week of Aug. 13. = 


Should Stimulate Buying 
The following additional information 
was made available at the Departments 
of Labor and Commerce: 
Although no _ definite 


reports have 


reached Government observers as to the| 


effect on buying of the upward swing in 
| wholesale prices, it is believed a continu- 
ation “of the trend should stimulate pur- 
| chasing by those interests that have been 
|afraid to lay in stocks for fear prices 
| would recede further and force them to 
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Loan Publicity 


By House Clerk 


Statement of Relief Funds 
Advanced by Reconstrucs 
tion Finance Corporation 


To Be Given Out Aug. 22 


‘Custodian Rules 





On Duty Under Law 


|Decision Reached After Study 
Of Legislation and Consulta. 
tion With Lawyers and Mem. 
bers of Congress 


The monthly reports of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation are to be made 
public, it was announced, Aug. 18, by’ 
South Trimble, Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, in a decision interpreting 
the so-called publicity clause of the Emer- 
gency Relief Act of 1932. 

He declared orally, however, that the 
first such report, covering the period. 
from July 21 to 31, would not be opened 
to public inspection until Aug. 22, due to. 
the fact that thg, first report, according 
‘to the law, was not to be disclosed until 
one month after the date of the signing 
of the Relief Act. The Act was signed on 
July 21; since Aug. 21 will be Sunday, Mr. 
Trimble will hold it until the following 
day, he said. 

Law Studied and Advice Sought 

Mr. Trimble’s decision, he explained, 
came after he had given considerable 
study to the pubilicity cla of the Re- 
lief Act in an effort to determine whether 
it was intended that the reports should 
be made public, and after he had ob- 
tained the advice of legal counsel and 
other able men who are well informed on 
the subject. 

As he interpreted the law itself, espe< 
cially with regard to the proceedings by 
| which the clause was placed in the statute, 
| he said, i, was his conclusion that it wag 
his duty to make the reports public. 

Report to Be Made Public 

“It appears from the explanatory state 
ments made by the committee members 
in charge of the bill in course of passage 
that it was the intent.and purpose of Con« 
gress that the reports. submitted by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation tinder 
section 201(b) are to be made public,” hig 
brief said. “It is, therefore, my duty tq 
permit the reports filed with me to be 
open to public inspection.” 

Before making his decision known, the 
Clerk of the House said: 

_ “The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion compiled with the law and filed the 
report with the Clerk of the Honse of 
Representatives. It devolved upon me to 
determine whether the report should be 
made public now or hold it until Congress 
convenes. 

Question to Be Determined 

“The oone of contention is whether the 
reports should be made public. It has 
| been discussed by able men on both sides 
| of the two Houses as well as both political 
| parties. 
| “Since adjournment of the Cougress, I 
have descussed the matter with many able 
men, and they are divided on the question, 
So, in this quandary, I called. into con- 
sultation one of the pest lawyers in the 


\ 


2 


City of Washington and requested him 


were permitted to depart at their own ex- to analyze and diagnose the question and 


expert will accompany the pilot taking | tare g loss. 
pense without formal deportation 


15, 1931; 100.1 for June 15, 1932; and 101.0) the test in the after cockpit of the test| 


half of the 20-year convertible bonds in 
‘for July 15, 1932. 


still mailing as though 2-cent rates were 


* 


Departures to Avoid Deportation 


Therefore, it will be seen that the De- 
partment directly caused 32,813 aliens, who 
were here unlawfully or who had fallen 
into distress, to depart from the country. 
In addition it has been variously estimated 
that thousands of other aliens left the 
country on their own initiative in prefer- 
ence to apprehension and subsequent de- 
portation.” 

. The following aaditional information 
was supplied at the Department: 

The prevalence of unsatisfactory eco- 
nomic conditions has undoubtedly been 
partly responsible for the large exodus of 
aliens intending to remain abroad. Some 
aliens, who have accumulated savings in 
this country, apparently have left to re- 
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Cotton Cloth Trade 
Of World Improves 


United Kingdom, United States 
And Japan Show Export Gains 


The wold’s leading exporters of cotton 
cloth have increased exports during the 
first half of the year, and textile interests 
contend that any improvement in the 
economic outlook is likely to be reflected 
rather quickly in the demand for cotton 
cloth, the principal clothing material of 
millions of people, according to a Depart- 
ment of Commerce statement Aug, 18. 

Exports from the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the first half of the year were 35 per 
cent ahead of the corresponding months 
of 1931, while Japan showed a 7 per cent 
gain and the United States 13 per cent. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Distinct gains in exports of the world’s 
leading producers of cotton cloth during 
the first half of this year, as compared 
with the same period in 1931, are held to 
constitute a factor of some importance in 
world trade conditions, according to a 
report from Consul A. R. Thomson, Man- 
chester. 

Shipments of cotton cloth from the 
United Kingdom during the first six 
months of this year were approximately 
35 per cent above the same period last 
year, while preliminary returns show 
Japanese exports up seven and United 
States exports up 13 per cent, according 
to official figures. 

Consul Thomson’s report pointed out 
that British Board of Trade returns show 
total United Kingdom cotton cloth ex- 
ports for the six months ended June, to 
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Changes Listed By Foods 


During the month from June 15, 1932, 
to July 15, 1932, 14 articles on which 
monthly prices were secured increased .as 
follows: Pork chops, 29 per cent; strictly 
fresh eggs, 10 per cent; round steak and 
lard, 9 per cent; sirloin steak, 8 per cent; 
chuck roast, 7 per cent; rib roast, 6 per 
cent; plate beef, 5 per cent; sliced ham, 3 
per cent; sliced bacon, leg of lamb, and 
sugar, 2 per cent; raisins, 1 per cent; and 
bananas, less than five-tenths of 1 per 
cent. 

Twenty-one articles decreased: Cabbage, 
39 per cent; onions,’11 per cent; canned 
red salmon and potatoes, 5 per cent; 
evaported milk, 4 per cent; olemargarine, 
cornmeal, and pork and beans, 3 per cent; 
hens, vegetable lard substitute, and 
oranges, 2 per cent; fresh milk, butter, 
cheese, bread, cornflakes, wheat cereal, 
macaroni, canned corn, canhed peas, and 
tea, 1 per cent. The following 7 articles 
showed no change in the month: Flour, 
rolled oats, rice, navy beans, canned toma- 
toes, coffee, and prunes. 


During the month from June 15, 1932, | 


to July 15, 1932, 43 of the 51 cities from 
which prices were received showed in- 
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cash and deliver to the holders of the 
remaining 50 per cent, $31,625,000 of re- 
funding and general mortgage bonds, 


}series F, the remaining half of the new 


honds to aggregate $63,250,000, to be 
pledged as collateral for the instant loan. 

It was explained that because of “un- 
precedented business and market condi- 
tions” making it unfavorable for the sale 
of securities, as well as the low rate of 
interest, the Company had been unable to 
secure the necessary funds to pay off the 
maturing bonds through ordinary banking 
channels. 


Previous Loans Cited 


The B. & O. already has secured I. C. C. 
approval of a loan of $32,500,000, which 
with the loan to the Alton Railroad, a 
subsidiary, of $2,500,000, brings the total 
up to $35,000,000. 

The Chicago ands North Western pro- 
poses to pay off one-half of maturing 
bank loans located in New York, Chicago, 
| Minneapolis, Boston, San Francisco, and 
| Milwaukee. 
| It is proposed to secure the loan by the 
|pledge of $7,673,935 of bonds, stock and 
equipment trust certificates. 
| The North Western already has secured 
|Commission approval of a loan of $7,600,- 
000 out of its original application for 
$26,000,000. 


| 
| 





Disposal of Public Lands Nets 


Total Revenue 


Tas total cash receipts from the dis- 

posal of. public and Irdian lands in 
continental United States’ by the Fed- 
eral Government have reached $612,000,- 
000, accoxding to information just made 
available by Herman Stabler, chief of 
the conservation branch of the Geo- 
logical Survey, Departntent of the In- 
terior. 


Of this amount, about $56,000,000 have 
been given the States in which the lands | 


disposed of are situated, and nearly 


$152,000,000 placed in the reclamation | 


fund and’ used for the construction of 
irrigation projects, he explained. The 
following additional information, taken 
from a study made by Mr. Stabler, G. 


W. Holland, attorney for the conserva- | 
tion branch, and J. F, Deeds, chief of | 
the agircultural division of the Geo- 

logical Survey, entitled the “Rise and | 


Fall of the Public Domain, Exclusive of 
Alaska and Other Outlying Possessions,” | 
was supplied: 

The records of the Department of 
the Interior show that the United 
States originally owned, exclusive of 


of $612,000,000 


Alaska and other other outlying pos- 
| sessions, nearly 1,500,000,000 acres. Dis- 
posals, with a reservation of all minerals 
or some particular mineral to the United 
States aggregating 34,610,758 acres, have 


and reservations amount to 255,356,769 
acres; vacant lands subject to applicable 
land laws total 177,101,551 acres; and 
pending entries total 24,241,042 acres. 

It is estimated that 66 per cent of the 
railroad and similar grants went to cor- 
| porations and 33, per cent to States. 
Private claims originated under former 
governments by individuals but were 
confirmed for the benefit of individuals, 
corporations, and municipalities. It is 
estfmated that 60 per cent of the min- 
eral lanads went to individuals and 40 
per cent to corporations, and that 95 
per cent of the coal lands went to in- 
ores and 5 per cent to corporations. 

About one-sixth of the total public 
domain has been patented under the 
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totalled 1,036,557,194 acres. Withdrawals | 


in effect. Thousands of short-paid let- 
ters have been mailed at offices in all 
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Consulates Curtailed 
As Saving Measure 


Only Smaller Offices Affected, 
Says State Department 


In accord with the new Federal Economy 
Act the Department of State is working 
on a program to close many of its smaller 
consulates and consulate agencies, accord- 
ing to information obtained orally at the 
Department of State Aug. 18. 

None of the larger offices will be closed 
although the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, informed Congress last Winter 
that he preferred. to close 13 embassies 
and legations rather than curtail some of 
ithe work which the Department of State 
was carrying on. 

The Department also has curtailed the 
number of entrants into the foreign serv- 
ice due to the fact that there are few 
vacancies, it was stated. 

All leaves with pay have been eanceled, 
it was stated by the Department, but 
considerable hardship has been caused to 
men who had returned long distances from 
foreign countries only to return imme- 
diately after their arrival in this country. 

Officers who have been ordered home 
| for trade promotion work, the Department 
stated, have been allowed to remain in 
the United States oh salary but can take 
no leave with pay. 


Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ S$ um - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 
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plane. The expert conducting the test will 
take the plane off it course, he said, and 
the pilot will be required by the use of 
radio signals and his instruments to bring 
the plane back upon its course and land 
upon the field. 
Safe Operation Increased 

This requirement, 
Young, will bring about “extremely safe 
operation” of airplanes and do away to 


a large extent with accidents due to vis-| 


ual flying on the part of pilots. 

The Aeronoutics official declared that 
another innovation made during the last 
year has been the commencement of ex- 
perimental work on « so-called radio land- 
ing field. This experimental field is 


equipped with apparatus for sending out | 


radio beams to adise the pilot attempting 
to land his plane during foggy or in- 
clement weather as to how he may ap- 
proach the ground in saftey. 

During the last year, said Col. Young, 
a total of 2,000 additional miles of airways 
nave been added to the airways of the 
country bringing the total up to 19,500 


| miles out of the intended system of 25,000 


miles contemplated by the Department. 
addition air aids such as beacon 
jights, better fields, radio and telegraphic 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Field Studies Ended in Inquiry 
Into Building Materials Industry 


‘The Federal Trade Commission 

nounced Aug. 18 in its monthly 
statement of work that field studies on 
its investigation of the building ma- 
trials industry have been completed and 
that considerable progress has been 
made in the preparation of a report to 
Congress on its inquiry. 

The investigation, which was ordered 
by Senate Resolution 493 requires the 
Commission to determine whether price 
fixing or other agreements exist in the 


industry, particularly as they affect the | 


letting of contracis for construction of 
Government buildings. 


The Commission also reported progress | 


on its investigation of competitive con- 
ditions in the cement industry and 
stated that the assembling of material 
for a report on this inquiry is “well 
under way.” Data collected in the Com- 
mission's cottonseed inquiry was reported 
as being digested preparatory to the 
writing of the report. That portion of 
the Commission’s statement relative to 
its investigations follows in full text: 


v 


continued Colonel | 


an- | 


| clusive, which were entered 


Some Grounds for Caution 

| That there is some grounds for caution 
| in viewing the present increase in prices 
|is seen in the fact that it was about this 
| time the year in 1931 and 1930 that 
tempofary firming of wholesale prices was 
|noted. Prices rose fractionally between 
July and August last year and between 
August and September, 1930. 

The Bureau of Labor Stitistics’ indexes 
disclose that farm products have gone, up 
8.37 per cent at wholesale since June 18 
and at the close of last week were at 
the highest point since the week of April 
23. Foods have risen $.83 per cent to the 
| grestest height since the week of March 
12. 

Building Materials Recede 

Hides and leather products have been 
advancing since the week of July 16, 
textile products have gone up since the 
following week, as have metals and metal 


products, while chemicals and drugs have | 
been strengthened since early July, along 


with miscellaneous products. 

| Fuel and lighting and building materials 

| slipped back slightly last week, and house- 

furnishing goods, which fell somewhat in 

the week of Aug. 6, held steady last week. 
Miscellaneous commodity prices at 

wholesale, the Bureau's figures show, are 


° 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
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Power & Gas Public Utilities—(S. Res. 
83, 70th Cong. Ist Ses.) 

Volume No. 57, Senate Document 92 
on Utility Corporations is now available 
to the public in printed form. 

This report contains printed tran- 
scripts of public hearings and the 
| agpountants’ and engincers’ reports on 
Ltuisville Gas and Electric Company, 
a subsidary of Standard Gas and Elec- 
tric Company of the Byllesby group. 
This report brings the printed record 
of public hearings up to and including 
the hearing of Nov. 17, 1931. Commis- 
| sion’s Exhibits Nos. 4954 to 4976, in- 
into the 
record during the hearings on Louisville 
Gas & Electric Company, are contained 
in this volume. 


Chain Stores—(S. Res. 224, 70th Cong 


Ist Ses.) 


The latest tn the series of reports is 
entitled “Growth & Development of 
Chain Stores.” It was sent to the 
Senate, June 11, and it is expected to be 


Continued. on-.Page 5, Column 6.] 


render an unbiased and unprejudiced deci< 
sion.” 

Mr. Trimble then issued his statement, 
rendering his decision in the matter, the 
full text of which follows: 

_ The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has submitted its first monthly report 
as required by section 201 (b) of the emer- 
gency relief and construction act of 1932, 
approved July 21, 1932. (Public No. 302, 
72d Cong.) 

The question- has been raised as to 
whether the monthly reports filed with 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Six Million for Relief 
Is Granted to Illinois 


Finance Corporation Also 
Lends $768,000 to Ohio 


A loan of $6,000,000 was granted Aug. 18 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for relief in the State of Illinois from 
the $300,000,000 fund of the Corporation 
available for this purpose under the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
of 1932, it was stated orally at the offices 
of the Corporation. 

The corporation also made available 
$768,000 to the Governor of Ohio to meet 
current emergency relief needs, according 
to a statement issued by the corporation, 
The funds are for the counties of Mont- 
gomery, Summit, and Trumbull. 

The corporation voted to notify the 
Governor that in the event of further 
application for relief funds for these coun- 
ties such applications will not be granted 
until every effort has been made to ob- 
tain the needed funds from local and State 
sources, including private contributions, 

Members of the delegation from Illinois, 
following two conferences with the direc- 
torate of the Corporation, announced that 
they had applied for a loan of $23,000,000, 
and that $6,126,000 was needed immedi- 
iately to carry the State through to the 
first of October. 

Concerning the remainder of the funds 
needed, the delegation stated that the 
Corporation suggested that a“special sese 





of Illinois to raise funds from publi¢ 
sources to obtain additional money for 
relief. 

Efforts to raise funds for relief purposes 
in the State, it was declared, had been 
studied already by the, General Assembly 
and a special tax conference had been 
called by the Governor, which made rec- 
ommendations relative to the problem. A 


ua 
# 
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sion be called of the General Assembly ~ 





padside Stands 
eveloping New 
Kind of Business 


Expansion of Highway Mar- 
kets Discussed in Radio 
Address by Director of 
State University 


Nearly 800 roadside marketing establish- | 
ments were found on 1,000 miles of State 
highway in a recent survey, several of.| 
them doing a gross business of more than 


a year, J. C. Kendall, director of 
i Geionaten service of the University of 
New Hampshire, said in a radio address 
Aug. 17 in a program arranged by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and State agri- 
cultural extension services. Mr. Kendall 
spoke over a network of the National 
Broadcasting Company from New York. 
Mr. Kendall presented suggestions for 
the successful operation of roadside stands, 
urging that particular attention be given | 
to attractiveness and convenience for the | 
purchaser. His address follows in full 
text: | 
Not so many years ago the passing of 
people along country roads was an event. 
In the more remote sections children | 
would run to the windows, and perhaps | 





even men and women would stop their |} 
work to watch the passers-by. |! 


New Form of Business 
Nowadays with so much automobile 


traffic the situation has changed Visitors | |} 


are no longer a curiosity; in fact, there | 


are so many of them along highways | | 
that they have made possible a new form | | 


of business—the roadside stand. 

A thousand people a day may easily pass | 
the farmhouse door; and many rural | 
families have hoped to find customers) 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 19, 1932 — 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Retail food prices rise 1 per cent in citie 
during month. 


Protection of sheep raisers from 
animals by es hunting of coyo 
direction of Biological cee ont 
Chief of Biological Survey, partment 
Agriculture. 
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Reduced production of cane sugar in 


1931-32 season shown 


by Census of Manu 
factures. 


Page 2, col. 6 


construc- 
tion of silos and grain storehouses for farm- 


Italian government subsidizes 


ers, Commerce Department is informed. 
Page 


Aviation 


National Aeronautic Association conven- 
tion told of new “blind flying” regulation by 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 


nautics. 
All commercial 


merce is advised. 


lin,” resuming scheduled trips to 


man government. 


Banks and Banking 


sion of Indiana Legislature summarized. 


Revenue Act, Richmond bank announces. 


Bo 


Federal reserve banks fail 
increase their holdings of 





eral Reserve Board. 


condition statement. 


Reserve Board. 


among them for farm products and ||| 


thereby supplement an income that is |} 


none too high at best. Sometimes the | 
‘market which has been set up is solely | 


for the products of the farm; sometimes | |) 
jellies | J} 
and canned goods or handicrafted; some- | }} 


“home products are added, like pies, 


times the market is combined with a fill- | 


ing stations sometimes with a tea room, | |) 


sometimes with overnight accommoda- | 


tions, either in the house or in cabins. ||| 


In New Hampshire, our Experiment | 
Station made a survey recently and on | 
1,000 miles of State highway found nearly | 
800 establishments of one type or another 


where some form of selling was conducted | 


Construction 


Highway system of Illinois and program of 
chatenction is discussed by Chief Highway 


Engineer of Illinois. 


of Commerce. 


Public works organization 
pays dividend. 


ers, Commerce Department is informed. 


at the roadside. , |} 


Some Exceed $10,000 Annually | 
While several stands were found to be | 
doing a gross business of over $10,000 a| 
year, needless to say, a good many other | 


attempts fail to bring the response the | |) 


owners hope for. The automobiles con- | 
tinue te go by without stopping. For) 
some reason custemers are not attracted— 
at least in sufficient numbers to be profit- 
able. -And the operator gives up in dis- 
couragement. | 

If one wishes to start a roadside stand, 
what are some of the things he should | 


consider in order to have a fair chance of | || 


success? : 
The most important thing is to put| 


yourself for the moment in the place of | 


the purchaser. Consider location, for in- | 
stance. Is the proposed market at a con-| 
venient spot? It is too much to expect a 
@river to stop if the place is half way uP | 
a hill, without adequate parking space, or | 
hard to enter. An ideal spot is on the} 
convex side of a slight curve on a level} 
road. Another good location is at the top 
of a hill. 
Care in Appearance Urged 

Perhaps the market has already been | 
established. ‘If so, it is worth while to| 
walk down the road and note whether it) 
is-attractive enough to stand out. Is it 
just another place with no individuality 
about it? Is its appearance injured by 
lumber, boxes, machinery or junk lying 
around? Are there any buildings which 
should be torn down? Does the place 
need painting? Is the lawn well kept? 
Would plantings of flowers or shrubs im- 
prove its appearance? Is the driveway 
clean cut and well trimmed? 

Give particular care to the signs. They | 


| totals for July, 1931, of $396,085. 


Corporation Finance 


Foreign State corporation for profit may 
not operate in Ohio as nonprofit corpora- 


tion, Ohio Attorney, General rules. 


to Interstate Commerce Commission, June. 
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of House announces decision to give 
ner econstruction Fi- 


ublicity to report of R 
ance Corporation on Aug. 22 


$31,000,000 from 
quests $5,000,000. 


by Reconstruction Finance eer. 


ge 1, col. 7 | 
Public works organization in Germany 


Page 5, col. 7 


pays dividend. 


First Collections Reveal 
Effects of Excise Levies | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
gallon ranks second among the new taxes 


| with $539,461, and“the tax on wort, malt 
{and grape concentrates 


is third with 
$221,359. 

Of the taxes whose rates were increased 
the levies on new capital issues, on sales 
of produce for future delivery and on ad- 
missions show a combined increase over 
The ac- 


tual increase attributable to the higher 


should be few in number, artistic and|rates probably is greater than this figure 


neat. The advance signs, 100 to 300 feet | 
in each direction from the market, should 
be well worded, well printed and _ brief. | 
A large sign may be more easily read than | 
@ small one, but it is also more likely to} 


because returns on the basis of the old 

rates would have declined this year. | 
Stock Transfers Decline 

The fourth tax with higher rates, the 


detract from the appearance of your place. | tax on stock and bond transfers, however, 


The sign should be no larger than 
absolutely necessary. 

A striking display of produce is one of 
the most valuable attractions. 


is 


is often effective. 


| shows a decrease of $596,590 from July 
|of last year, a decrease which is $200,505 


Massing | larger than the increase in the other three 
the fruit or vegetables in large quantities | items. 


In these collections as in the 


redatory 
by 
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air lines in Manchuria 
operated by Japanese, Department of Com- 


Page 3, col. 1 
German commercial airship “Graf Zeppe- 
South 
America, lists air mail rates as fixed by Ger- 


Page 3, col. 6 | 


Banking legislation enacted in special ses- 


Page 7, col. 4 


Checks or drafts of member banks on 
their reserve balances in the Federal Reserve 
Bank or branch are taxable under the 1932 


Page 7, col. 1 


materially to | 
vernment se- 
curities in week ended Aug. 17, says Fed- | 


Page 7, col. 1|..Use of foreign cosmetics 
Federal reserve banks, weekly consolidated 
Page 7, col. 5 


Federal reserve bank credit outstanding ; 
decreased $24,000,000 for week, says Federal | 


Page 7, col. 7 | 


Page 6, col. 1 


Effects of housing conditions on business | 
welfare discussed by Economic Analyst, Di- | 
vision of Building and Housing, Department 


Page 8, col. 1} 
in Germany 


Page 5, col. 7 
Italian government ‘subsidizes construc- 
tion of silos and grain storehouses for farm- 


Page 3, col. 2 


Page 4, col. 3 | 


Monthly statements of railway selected | 
income and balance sheet items as reported 


* Page 1, col. 7 


Baltimore & Ohio asks Interstate Com- | 
ci mmission approval for new loan of 
ra 0 OK Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and Chicago & North Western Te- | 


Page 1, col. 3 
Relief loan of $6,000,000 granted to Tilinois 


READERS’ SUMMA 


(Credit Information 


Federal reserve bank credit outstanding 
decreased $24,000,000 for week, says Federa 


Reserve 
-Page 7, col. 7 


| 
Si 


’|Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal and State 
courts. 
Page 4, col. 3 


r 


f 


"ducation 


Government. books and publications listed. 
Page 4, col, 7 
Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Development of plan for University of 
North Carolina discussed by Governor of 
North Carolina. 
\ ; Page 8, col. 5 


Exvorting and Importing 


World’s ding exporters of cotton cloth 
incr@ased Shipments in first half of year 
compared to 1931, says Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

Page 1, col. 1 

China to establish consular invoice system 
for imports at points of embarkation. Sept. 
1, Department of Commerce is informed. 

Page 3, col. 2 


Federal Courts 


Three patents relating to electric arc 
|} welding held not infringed; Automatic Arc 
lie ae Co. v. A. O. Smith Corp.; Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 
Page 4, col. 1 
Breach of cooperation clause of automo- 
bile liability insurance policy precluded re- 
covery on policy; United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co. v. Wyer; Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Tenth Circuit. 
Page 4, col. 5 


| Foreign Markets 


Market for automobile tires in Nether- 
lands is forecast in trade advices. 
Page 3, col. 1 
increases 
| Netherlands, Commerce Department is in- 


formed. 
Page 3, col. 1 


Foreign Relations 


of State. 
Page 1, col. 4 


Forest Products 


The big tree of the Sequoia family in the 
Pacific Coast described by Oscar Evans, of 
United States Forest Service. 

Page 8, col. 3 

American woods used in German veneer 
and plywood industry detailed in report to 
Commerce Department. 

Page 2, col. 3 


General Business Conditions 


Weekly business statistics assembled and 
made public by Commerce Department. 
Page 5, col. 3 


Government Finance 


Disposal of public and Indian lands by 
Federal Government has netted a total reve- 
nue of $612,000,000, according to Department 
of Interior. 

Page 1, col. 2 

First collections reveal effects of new ex- 
cise taxes with tax on bank checks leading 


| operation. 





Page 1, col. 3 
Highways 


| Federal-aid road projects increased in July. 
says Department of Agriculture. 


Highway system of Illinois and program of 


Engineer of Illinois. 

Page 6, col. 1 
7 . e 
‘Immigration 
Departures exceed entries of aliens three 
| to one in fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, 
| es tide of migration for first time in 

ory. 
Page 1, col. 1 


Several Native American Woods Are Used 
In German Plywood and Veneer Industry | 


The popularity of several American 
woods in the German plywood and veneer 
industry is pointed out in a statement by 
Vice Consul C. T. Zawadski, Berlin, in the 
current issue of Commerce Reports, pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce. 

American red and white oaks are popu- 
lar in the Plywood business, and yellow, 
red and white birch from the United 
States are favored, it is stated. Ameri- 
can black walnut is preferred to the Eu- 
ropean variety. 

Douglas fir, imported from the United 
States is used for veneer work in interior 
woodwork and as a core material for 
furniture plywood. American walnut 
also commonly employed in the veneer 
industry, as are ash, elm, beeches, Cali- 
fornia redwood, and a little ebony. from 
Texas. The statement follows in full text: 

Practically every kind of wood, whether 
domestic or imported, that is capable of 
being cut into veneer is employed by the 


| 
Closing of many smaller consulates as 
economy measure considered by Department | 


in revenue produced in first nine days of | 


Page 1, col. 6 | 
construction is discussed by Chief Highway | 


aS | 
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Insurance 


Breach of cooperation clause of automo- 
bile liability insurance policy precluded re- 
covery on icy; United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty . vV. Wyer; Circuit Court of Ap- 

| peals for the Tenth Circuit. 
Page 4, col. 5 


Oklahoma court takes under advisement 
Oklahoma Southern Life Insurance Co. case 


involving authority to initiate receivership | m 


actions. 
Page 5, col. 6 
Factors for success in insurance field are 
outlined by Deputy Insurance Commissioner 
of California. 
Page 5, col. 7 


Court approves agreement for reinsurance 
of Security Life Insurance Co, by Central 
Life Insurance Co, of Tilinois. 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


Page 7, col. 4 
Labor 


Employment on Class I steam railways 
continues downward trend. 


Page 1, col. 2 
Law Enforcement 


Three-fourths of Juvenile offenders against 
Federal laws arraigned for violating prohibi- 
tion and motor yehicle acts, 

Page 2, col. 7 

Legality of police practice of photograph- 
‘ing and fingerprinting persons under arrest 
| before conviction for crime discussed by 

Judge of Supreme Court, State of Indiana. 
Page 8, col. 1 


Motor Transport 


Three-fourths of juvenile offenders against 
Federal laws arraigned for violating prohibi- 
tion and motor vehicle acts. 


Page 2, col. 7 
Patents 


Three patents relating to. electric arc 
welding held not infringed; Automatic Arc 
| Welding Co. v. A. O. Smith Corp.; Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 

Page 4, col. 1 


Postal Service 


Higher postal rates to result in “substan- 
tial increase’ in revenue, says Postmaster 


General. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Letters mailed with insufficient postage to 
be returned to senders, Post Office Depart- 
ment directs. 
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Page 1, col. 4 


President 


President’s day at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, col. 6 


Production Statistics 


Reduced production of cane sugar in 
| 1931-32 season shown by Census of Manu- 
factures. | 

Page 2, col. 6 


Prisons 


Prison recreations as incentive to good 
conduct of prisoners discussed by Warden 
of Penitentiary, State of New Mexico. 


Page 8, col. 6 
Prohibition 


Three-fourths of juvenile offenders against 
Federal laws arraigned for violating prohibi- 
tion and motor vehicle acts. 


Page 2, col. 7 
Public Lands 


Disposal of public and Indian lands by 
Federal Government has netted a total reve- 
| nue of $612,000,000, according to Department 


of Interior. | 
. Page 1, col. 2 | 

° eye,? . 
'Public Utilities 
Increase in outstanding securities of Asso- 
iciated Gas & Electric Co. system described | 


in transcript of testimony before Federal 
Trade Commission. 
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Radio 
Moving of Station WLBW 


favored in examiner’s report t 
mission. 


© Erie, Pa., 
Radio Com- | 


Page 3, col. 5 

Broadcasting and wireless decisions and 

applications made public by Federal Radio 
Commission. 








Page 6, col. 7 


France, Italy, Norway, and England— 
which produce okume plywood, are, like | 
Germany, forced to import the raw ma- 
terial. } 
However, the French Government con- | 
trols most of the producing areas in 
Africa, so that supplies and prices are 
|dependent on French Colonial Office reg- 
|ulations to a large extent, and the Ger-| 
|man plywood trade is on the lookout for | 
| substitutable woods from other sources, at 
prices corresponding to those of okume. 


Oak and Other Woods Used 
Oak, both domestic and imporied, is} 
largely’ utilized for plywood. American 
red and white oaks are popular, but white 
oak is preferred. English oaks are also, 
in demand. At present, less oak is being 
used in furniture, especially. less face 
veneer, than formerly. American yellow, 
red, and white birch are favored, especially 
the first. European varieties of birch are, 
however, more used. 


continues downward trend. 


Shipping Board. 


State Courts 


Oklahoma Southern Life Insurance Co. case 


involving authority to initiate receivership 
actions. 


of Security Life Insurance Co. by Central 
Life Insurance Oo, of Illinois. 


State Finance 


off for first half of year compared to 1931, 
State Finance Department announces. 


000 in State bonds. 


State Legislation 


Taxation 


sions of gasoline tax law in Indiana sent to 
Governor for signature. 


Tax Appeals summarized. 


their reserve balances in the Federal Reserve 
Bank or branch are taxable under the 1932 
Revenue Act, Richmond bank announces. 


jin revenue produced in first nine days of 
operation. 


State Finance Department announces. 


Trade Practices 


turers of ornamental metals and of storage 
| batteries. to be held this Fall, announced by 
Federal Trade Commission. 


by Federal 


Wholesaling 


strength since 1929, says Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


\ 


» 
Railroads 


Monthly statements of railway selected 
income and balance sheet items oe reported 
to Interstate Commerce Commission, June. 
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Employment on Class I steam railways 
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Page 1, col. 2 
Baltimore & Ohio asks Interstate Com- 
erce Commission approval for new loan of 


$31,000,000 from Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and Chicago & North Western re- 
quests $5,000,000. 


Page 1, col. 3 
Rulings in finance cases announced by 


Interstate Commierce Commission. 


Page 6, col. 4 


Page 5, col. 5 Retailing 


Expansion of roadside stands into new 


form of business discussed in radio address 
by New Hampshire University director. 


i Page 2, col. 1 
Retail food prices rise 1 per cent in cities 


during month. 


Page 1, col. 2 


Shipping 


Four shipping agreements approved by 


Page 5, col. 2 
Oklahoma court takes under advisement 


Page 5, col. 6 
Court approves agreement for reinsurance 


Page 5, col. 5 


Revenue from gasoline tax in Illinois falls 


Page 2, col. 1 
Mississippi announces offering of $10,000,- 


Page 7, col. 3 


Two bills on municipal rights passed by 
pot session of Indiana Legislature just 
osed. : 


Page 5, col. 1 


Bill tightening up administrative provi- 


Page 4, col. 3 
Decisions promulgated by the Board of 


Page 4, col. 4 
Checks or drafts of member banks on 


Page 7, col. 1 
First collections reveal effects of new ex- 
ise taxes with tax on bank checks leading 


Page 1, col. 3 
Revenue from gasoline tax in Illinois falls 
ff for first half of year compared to 1931, 


Page 2, col. 1 


Trade practice conferences by manufac- 


Page 5, col. 2 
Progress made in six inquiries announced 
Trade Commission, including 
ompletion of field studies in investigation 
f building materials industry. 

Page 1, col. 5 


Wholesale commodity prices show greatest 


Page 1, col. 6 





Workmen’s Compensation 


Governor of Oklahoma names committee 


to investigate premium rates for compensa- 
tion insurance. 


Page 6, col. 5 


same is true of European pines and firs, 
The use of all varieties of softwoods in 
the German plywood industry is exten- 
sive and their consumption was steadily 
increasing under normal industrial con- 


| ditions. 


Douglas fir is much used in the manu- 
facture of 3-ply doors in Germany, as 
well as for trunks and containers, while 
Douglas fir sawn-lumber rips are often 


employed as core material for heavy ply- | 


wood, 
American Walnut Popular 

In. the veneer industry, as distinguished 
from the plywood industry, woods most 
commonly employed in Germany are 
American walnut, which is highly re- 
garded; European walnut; butternut; ma- 
hogany; primavera; padouk; Spanish 
cedar; oak; birch; gum; various maples 
(Norway, sugar, sycamore, common maple, 


}etc., rock maple being well regarded); 


yellow popular (seldom used for face 
veneer, Dut often for inner or cross band 


| plies); Okume, used similarly to poplar, 


also gs a face veneer for interior wood- 
work); red, black or brown, and white ash, 


;from America or southern and eastern 


Europe (brown ash is preferred for face 
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Cane Sugar Output 


Declines for Y ear 


Reduction of 1.9 Per Cent in 
Volume and 14.9 Per Cent 
In Value Shown 


The production of cane sugar in the 
; 1931-32 season amounted to 176,371 tons, 
valued at $11,704,364 at the factoris, a 
decrease of 1.9 per cent in quantity and 
of 14.9 per cent in value, as compared 
with two seasons ago, according to infor- 
mation from the Census of Manufactures 
made available as of Aug. 19 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The cane sugar plants also turned out 
in the past year 3,550,875 gallons of sirup, 
valued at $952,928; 5,095,1<5 gallons of 
molasses, other than blackstrap, valued 
at $760,783; and 10,484,567 gallons of black- 
strap, valued at $405,456. The following 
additional information was: provided: 

The industry, as defined for census pur- 
poses, embraces establishments engaged 
wholly or principally in the manufacture 
of cane sugar, sirup and molasses from 
Sugar cane. It does not cover the refining 
of purchased raw sugar. 

The number of plants in the industry 
decreased from 70 to 68 between 1929 and | 
1931, with the average number of wage 
peg falling off 12.4 per cent to 2,032 
and wages dropping 18.9 per ce ~ 
332,605, pping per cent to $1, 

The cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electric energy receded 18.1 
— cent = oe ten and the value added 
y manufacture declined 34.9 per 
$3,973,266. ; on eae 


All Short-paid Mail 








|in sparsely inhabited regions. 


jers attached only 1-cent stamps. 


To Be Returned for 
Additional Postage 


Postmasters Are Notified to 
End Temporary Expedi- 
ent of Attaching Postage- 
due Stamps to Letters __ 
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parts of the country, and although there 
has been a material decrease in their 
quantity since the rates first were changed, 
there is still a considerable number be- | 
ing dispatched every day. 

Offenders in Rural Areas 


For this reason postmasters were noti- 
fied to impress upon all patrons the fact | 
that rates have been increased. Residents 
of rural areas, in particular, have offended. 
Because they seldom “get in to the post 
office” they seem to have learned noth- 
ing of the increased rates; many are still | 
mailing with 2-cent stamps and stamped 
envelopes. This is noticeable, particularly 


_Even large business firms and _profes- | 
sional men are mailing short-paid matter. 
In the rysh of closing the\business day, | 
or of getting mail out quickly, letters are 
often inadvertently mailed with insuffi- | 
cient postage. 


In the future, instead of making the| 
addressee make up the deficient amount, 
all short-paid letters will be returned to 
senders, where, if they are to be mailed, 
additional postage to make up the defi- 
ciency must be affixed. 

Prepared for Short-paid Mail 


Before the new rates went into effect | 
the Department prepared for handling 
much insufficiently stamped matter. | 
Hundreds of thousands of 1, 2, and 3- 
cent postage-due stamps were printed to| 
take care of short-paid letters the De- 
partment knew would be deposited in post | 
offices and mail boxes... 


The 1-cent postage-due stamps have| 
been used on letters where mailers at- 


| partment and the mailer. 





tached only the old 2-cent stamp. The 
2-cent postage-due issue was employed on | 


letters where through carelessness mail- | 


And | 
there was a considerable number of such | 
letters. 

The 3-cent postage-due print was used 
on letters where senders failed to attach 





any postage whatsoever. Each year, re- 


‘ 


AvTHortzep Starements OntY Art PreseNTeD HEREIN, Bene 
PusuisHep WiTrHour COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DalLy 


Youths’ Offenses 3 
Against Federal 
Laws Analyzed 


Three-fourths of Offenders 
Arraigned for Violating 
National Prohibition and 
Motor Vehicle Acts 


Three-fourths of all juvenile offenderg 
against the Federal Government are are 
raigned for violation of the National Proe 
hibition Act or the National Motor Vehi« 
cle Act, according to information made 
available at the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, Aug. 16. 7 

At least 4,000 persons under 18 years 
of age are arrested annually for violating 
Federal laws, it was explained, while many, 
more are referred to local authorities withs 


out an arrest being made. The following 
additional information was supplied: 


/. 


4 


In a recent study of juvenile delinquents, y 


guilty of violating Federal laws, 45 per 
cent of the cases were reported from 10 
southern States.. Some States report vir- 
tually no juvenile offenders, where for 
many years, the practice has been fol- 
lowed of dealing with these cases through 
the established local authorities, in ac- 
cordance with State laws. 
Most Offenders Are Boys 

Of all the young people arrested for vio-" 
lating Federal laws, about 94 per cent 
are boys. Almost three-fourths involve 
violations of the National Prohibition Act 
or the National Motor Vehicle Act, the 
number being equally distributed between 
these two offenses! The Motor Vehicle 
Act is known as the Dyer Act which pro- 
hibits the transportation of a stolen auto< 
es a across State lines. If an auto« 

obile is stolen and driven within a 
State it is not a Federal offense, but if it 
is stolen and then driven across the State 
or the theft is within Federal jurisdic- 

on. 

About 30 per cent of the juveniles ar- 
rested by Federal authorities are picked 
up in States other than those in which 
they live. Over 10 per cent are far from 
their homes. Formerly the Federal Gov~ 
ernment had no way of paying for their 
transportation back to their home com- 
munities, but last June a law was passed 
by Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent, authorizing the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay the expenses incident to 
such transportation in proper cases. 

Justice Department’s Policy 

The policy of the Department of Justice 
in handling juvenile offenders is fourfold: 
It makes a prompt and complete jnvesti- 
gation through Federal Probation officers; 
it determines through United States at- 
torneys whether the juvenile should be 
turned over to State authorities, the de- 
cision being based upon the facts as re= 
vealed by the investigation and the char- 
acter of the local resources available; it 
detains children only when they cannot 
safely remain at home, and then holds 
them in a detention home instead of a 
jail if possible; and finally, it aims to 
improve methods of probation and insti- 
tutional care for those children whom it 
is not practicable to transfer to State 
authorities. This policy follows the recent 
act providing for Federal recognition of 
juvenile delinquency heretofore unpro-. 
vided for under Federal laws. 





gardiess of what postage rates are, there 
are hundreds of thousands of letters 
mailed with no postage at all. 

The Department urges that all individ- 
uals and organizations be careful to ate 
tach sufficient postage to all mail matter, 
for wigere there is not enough postage, 


} it means a ioss of time to both the De- 


Until now, un- 
der new rates, short-paid letters have been 
sent with postage-due stamps and have 
arrived at their destinations just as 
quickly as if they had been fully paid. 

Now, however, the short-paid letter wilk 
be -returned to its sender—provided his 
return address is known—and there will 
be the loss of time in delivery, and the 
extra labor by post offices of sending the 
letter back. 
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German veneer and plywood industry. Both red gum and tupelo are used from | veneers): A i 

i : 7% | om | ; American white elm and other 
Germany possesses large quantities Of|time to time in the German veneer in-|elms;sycamore and plane; American and 
| Suitable plywood material only in beech| qustry. The poorer qualities of gum are|European beeches; Douglas fir atid Eu- 
and pine; other woods, such as birch and | often used for three-ply packing cases.|ropean softwoods for veneer to be used in 


alder, are only available from domestic| Reqd gum is mostly used in furniture ve-| int . x ; 
|forests in small quantities. "The condi- | . |interior woodwork; red cedar; Lebaron 


I | others the new rates, however, have offset 
Shou rade Products | 7 ri 5 ; 

Products should be graded and of course declines which would have come under 
of unquestioned quality. The best cus-/|the old rates. ; 

tomers are those who come back, week; Despite the additional $2,654,500 which 
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after week, month after month, year after/it secured from its nine-day collections 


year. 
tion. 


Nothing pays so well as satisfac- 


ber that the price should not be too high.|during July were $12,482,790 lower than|near the beech forests. 


People expect 


themselves. 
this expectation. 


| 


to buy slightly cheaper|in the same month a year ago. 
where they buy direct from the producer | tions amoun 
and where they furnish the transportation | first month of the new fiscal year com-| 
I think they have a right to; pared with $7 


Collec- | 


sponding month of the preceding fiscal 


We have in New Hampshire three State | year. . | 


conferences of roadside operators during | 


The income tax, which supplies the} 


Pine is mostly used for plywood cores, 


ted to $61,686,467 during the | 4nd the qualitative production of this core| European variety. 


material in Germany does not leave much 


4,169,258 during the corre-|to be desired; plywood experts, in fact,|furniture veneer panels and is. consid-| 


claim that Germany is ahead of most 
countries in this phase of plywood man- 
ufacture, and can even be considered as a 


the last two years, and the exchange of | major part of the Government’s revenue, competitor in foreign markets. 


ideas has proved very helpful; at least 
that has been the testimony of the several 
hundred who attended. 

If any of you would be interested to| 
have a copy of she proceedings of the first | 
of these conferesces, we would be glad to| 
send it free of charge; the same applies | 
to our study of roadside marketing prob- 
blems in the State. Simply address your 
request to the Extension office, University 
of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. We 
extend our best wishes to all farmers in 
all States who are trying to find satis- 
factory and profitable markets in the 
stream of traffic that goes by their doors. 


Gasoline Tax in Illinois 
Brings Reduced Revenue 


Springfield, Ill, Aug. 18. 
Gross collections from the Illinois gaso- 
line tax decreased $284,274 for the first 
six months of 1932, as compared with the 
same period in 1931, according to Garrett 
DeF. Kinney, Director of the Department 
of Finance. Collections for the first half 
of the current year grossed $13,705,813 as 
compared with a gross of $13,990,087 for 
the same period of last year. 
After deducting from this year’s collec- 
tions, refunds paid on nontaxable gaso- 
line, and expenses in administering the 


gas tax law, a net of $13,244,931 remained | 


for distribution among the State and the 
State’s 102 counties. 


Of the total, two-thirds, or $8,829,954 was 
credited to the State’s road building fund 
while the remaining one-third, $4,414,977 
was allotted to 102 counties in proportion 
to the motor license fees paid by each of 
them. 

f 
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‘Future delivery 


shows a decline of $6,919,052 for the| 
month, yielding $17,457,131 compared with 
$24,376,183 in the same month a year ago. 
Increased income tax rates voted by the 
last Congress will not become effective 
until collections are begun next March on 
1932 incomes. Higher estate taxes simi- 
larly will not affect collections until a 
year after the effective date of the Act. 


Yields of New Taxes 


A list of the 24 new excise taxes and the 
new gift tax together with the amount 
which each produced follows in full text: 
Gift tax $2760 


69,767.64 
60,395.77 


221,359.97 
12,461.23 
539,461.45 
32,196.95 
96,057.28 
68,860.09 
12,132.90 
19,231.01 
3,331.68 
47,629.23 
42,452.56 
32,848.57 
27,611.65 


Lubricating oils 

Brewers’ wort, 
centrates, etc. 

Matches ....... 

Gasoline 

Electrical energy 

Tires and tubes.......... . 

Toilet preparations, etc. .......... 

Furs 

NE ORO. 6 0cg a 6 coeivaccsstaaded 

Automobile trucks ............... 

Automobiles and motor cycles.... 

Auto parts and accessories. 

Radios, etc. 

Mechanical refrigerators 


malt, grape con- 


Birch and Alder Important 


Birch and alder are among the most 
important woods used in the manufacture 
of plywood in Germany—especially the 
varieties which grow in the North Euro- 
pean and Baltic Sea countries. The sup- 
ply is mostly, obtained from Russia, but 
| also from other near-by countries, trans- 
;portation charges adding to the cost of 
| manufacture. 

The wastage attendant upon utilization 
of alder and birch for veneer amounts to 
70 to 75 per cent of the log, on the 
average. Germany’s eastern neighbors, 
who have large supplies, have commenced 
the manufacture of plywood, and are be- 
ginning to restrict the export of alder and 
{birch logs, because these are needed by 
| their own domestic plywood industries. 
| In most cases, the plywood industries in 
;these countries are able to produce more 
cheaply than the German industry. Birch 
;and alder are seldom used for very large 
| plywood surfaces, because of the many 
| defects in their structure. They are much 





Sporting goods 

Firearins and shells.............+. 

Cameras and lenseg 

Candy and chewing gum 

Soft drinks 

Telephone, telegraph, 

Pipe lines 

Safe deposit boxes ... 45,848.31 

Checks, etc. 1,094,287.34 
A table of the four taxes with increased 

rates showing the amount produced in July, 

1931, and July, 1932, follows: 


17,983.20 
12,686.35 

453.86 
52,324.92 
89,569.03 
13,512.72 
41,843.41 


193 
$197,072.80 
1,268,887.15 
2,047 ,960.22 

95.978.68 


Admissions . 

Issues of stocks, bonds, etc. 
Transfers of capital stock, etc. ... 
Future delivery ; 


Admissions 
Issues of stocks, bonds, etc 


oa 1,493,383.94 
| Transfers of capital stock, etc. 


1,451,370.19 
120,948.44 


| favored as plywood material for airplanes, 
|while birch is almost the sole wood used 
}in Germany for thin plywood panels. 
Okume Also Used 


| Okume is one of the most important 
| woods used in the GermatT plywood in- 
| dustry, which highly favors it because logs 
|may be utilized to 50 per cent; this wood 

is used not only for cross-band plys, but 
| also for cores, and in laminated plywocd. 
| The costs of transportation do not play 


}as important a role as in the utilization 


}of most other imported species. 


supply of okume, in West Africa. 
cordingly, other 


, 


1932 There is little probability that plywood 
343,691.92 | plants will be erected at the source of |m 
Ac- 


countries—especially ‘core material for furniture plywood. The! partment of Commerce.), 


|neering and interior woodwork. Poorer | 


| tions for the production of beech plywood | qualities are sometimes used, as single | 
under the new revenue law, the Bureau:in Germany are yery favorable, because veneers, for packing purposes. 
And in this connection we must remem-| of Internal Revenue’s total tax collections|the producing plants are mostly located | 


American black walnut is preferred to | 


|the European variety, because it is darker | 
jin color and not as heavy as the black | 
| Several varieties of 
|maple are used. Maple is much used for 


ered to be the hardest of all veneer mate- | 
rials. It often finds an outlet, in‘3-ply| 
or 5-ply form, in the piano industry as 


stretching frames for piano wires. 
Cherry Employed 

American cherry wood ‘is not greatly | 
used. A small amount goes into the} 
manufacture of veneer shuttles for tex- 
tile machinery. Poplar is much used in| 
Germany for cross-band veneers in ply- 
wood for sewing-machine tables and simi- 
lar products, seldom as core material. 
Linden wood (basswood) is occasionally 
used as plywood material for air pumps 
in self-playing pianos. 

American persimmon is used for inlays 
in veneer work and for entire surfaces 
of plywood. Holly, mostly of European 
origin, although occasionally imported 
from Texas, is used for inlay veneering. 

Beech For Barrels 


Beech—especially red beech—plays a 
very important part in the German ply- 
wood industry and many domestic ply- 
wood plants use this wood almost exclu- 
sively. It predominates as material for 
plywood tubs, drums, and barrels. A spe- 
cial plywood industry—up to now of im- 
portance only in the domestic market— 
has established itself in Middle Germany 
(the Weser district), which makes thick 
plywood out of beech lumber. 

Only small ready-sizes are produced, in 
3-ply form»seldom larger than 4 feet by 
4 feet, for use in the manufacture of 
cheap, white-lacquered kitchen furniture. 
The decreased purchasing power of the 
public and the shortage of dwellings have 
caused this particular industry to increase 
in size since the growing use of so-called 
dwelling-kitchens created a demand for 
cheap furniture of good appearance. 


Douglas fir, which is imported by Ger- 
any from the United States, is used for 


cedar; and California redwood. 

Less used species—which, however, are 
employed both for inlay and surfacing— 
are North African acacia, locust, amboina, 
African pearwood, “boxwood” from the 
West Indies and negligibly from Florida, 
ebony from Ceylon and the East Indies 
and a little from Texas, persimmon, Jap- 
anese yew, and rosewood. Most of these, 
naturally, are also used in the manufac- 
ture of plywood. The mass consumption 
of the plywood industry, is, however, of 


|Okume, beach, birch, alder, Douglas fir, 
|and native German softwoods. For rotary 


cutting, jogs not less than 15 inches in 
diameter at the small end are chiefly 


utilized, although the range is down to 11 
inches. 


Artificial Veneer 


An increasing use is being made in Ger- 
many of artificial veneer surfaces, two 
| distinct processes being used. One method 
| uses a chemical, which is pressed, at 20 
| atmospheres, into the veneer face of the 
plywood and penetrates the pores of the 
wood. Another uses a copper-plate print- 
ing process, by which the design is printed 
|in colors by being pressed-in, at 8 atmos- 
| pheres, with a roller, Because one process 
;enters the pores of the wood while the 
other only treats the surface of the wood, 


the former finish is said to be more 
durf&ble. 


France Sets Import Quota 
On Czechoslovakian Shoes 


The increased French tariff duties on 
shoes brought into effect in the first part 
of 1932, while at first apparently reducing 
heavy importations, showed itself to be in- 
effectua! against Czechoslovak competi- 
tion. Imports from this country increased 
for the first four months of 1932—869 per 
cent over 1929 and about 40 per cent over 
1931. Failura@to keep out heavy shipments 
of shoes w instrumental in the an- 
| nouncement of an import quota on June 3, 
| 1932, effective from May 1, 1932, to June 
30, 1932. The industry hopes: by this 
means to reduce materially foreign com- 
petition and thus keep a larger portion of 





veneer work in interior woodwork and as 
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the market for local manufacturers.—(De- 
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~ In Netherlands 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PustisHeD WitkouT COMMENT 


Is Anticipate 





Those in Use on Roads in 
Bad Shape and Stocks Are 
Depleted, Declare Trade 
Advices 


Prospects for increased sales of automo- 
bile tires in The Netherlands were de- 
scribed in a report just made public by 
the Department of Commerce from Paul S. 
Guinn, assistant commercial attache at} 
The Hague, as including an important re- 
placement business. The report explained 
that “tires on the road are in worse condi- 
tion than ever before,” and their replace- 
ment soon is thus regarded as necessary. 

Mr. Guinn reported also that stocks of 
distributors are lower now than last year. 
'This course hasbeen necessary in order to} 
hold down investments, but whether the 
hand-to-mouth buying policy can continue 
among the importers was described as im- 
probable. 

Sales Improve in 1932 

The report follows in full text: 

Tire sales in The Netherlands during | 
the second quarter of 1932 improved, 
owing to the seasonal demand and neces- 
sity for replacement after extended use. 
Tires on the road are in worse condition 
than ever before, and it is believed that 
more replacement business must be exper!- 
enced in the_near future. 

On the whole, stocks of importers are 
believed to be lower than last year at 
this time, in view of the desire to keep in- 
vestment reduced, while dealers are also 
low on the average, with exception of a 
few “centrals’ which have stocked heavily 
of Englebert at reduced prices. 

Import Trade in Tires 

Imports of automobile tires over the first 
five months of the present year were 
higher for casings and lower for tubes 
than during the corresponding period of 
1931. 

Total imports of casings amounted to! 
76,430 units, as compared with 70,577 last 
year. England has now taken @ com- 
manding position, with a total or 22,075, 
thus substantially exceeding the United 
States, which stands at 19,872, and com- 





{ 


} 





Ying fairly close to the 24,407 from the 


United States and Canada combined. Im- 
ports from the United States itself, how- 
ever, are considerably above those last | 
year. Those from Beligum and Germany 
are practically on the same levels. 

From France receipts are substantially 
lower, while those from Italy are somewhat | 
higher. With total imports above last 
year’s, both Great Britain and the United 
States have increased their shipments; 
fBelgium and Germany have about main- 
tained their old volume, while France has 
fallen off considerably and Canada sub- 
étantially, with Italy showing a moderate 
advance. 


Exports of Other Countries 

Inner-tube imports amounted to 51,412 
pieces, as compared with 56,316 last year, 
the United States ranking first with 15,830, 
and England second with 11,303. 

Imports of casings from the United 
States represent about 25 per cent of the 
total as compared with 20 per cent last 
year. Inner tubes comprise 30 per cent, 
@s against 16 per cent. Casings from 
United States and Canada represent about 
82 per cent in 1932, as compared with 30 
per cent in 1931. Inner tubes represent 
89 and 25 per cent, respectively. 

Motor-cycle tire imports, January to 
May inclusive, were somewhat below those 
jast year for both casings and inner tubes. 


Market Developments and Factors 

The French Michelin has brought on to 
the Netherland market what is termed a 
%superballoon” tire for passenger cars, 
which, it is claimed, provides the advan- 
tages of the “airwheel” tires without re- 
quiring new wheels to be placed on the 
car, but according to the trade this is, as 
the name suggests, a balloon tire and not 
an “air wheel.” 


RE PRESENTED 
Untrep States DaILy 


HEREIN, BEING 


Effective Sept. 1 at Points 
Of Embarkation 
The Chinese customs on Aug. 17 re- 


ceived instructions from the Minister of 
Finance. to inaugurate the consular in- 








Methods to Provide Quieter Motors Urged by | 


President of 





Association 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


stations, and weather reporting units have 


voice system for imported goods leaving | een perfected and added, he declared. 


the points of embarkation on and after 
Sept. 1, 1932, instead of for merchandise , 
imported into China from Sept. 1, as pre-| 
viously announced, according to a radio- 
gram received from Commercial Attache 
Julean Arnold, Shanghai. \ 

Shipments made in September and Oc- 
tober without consular invoices will not! 
be subjected to fine provided the invoices! 


shipped during November and December 
of this year without consular invoices will 
be subject to a-fee double that of the | 
stipulated five gold units ($2 U. S.). Goods | 
shipped after Jan. 1, 1933, without con- 
sular invoices will be subject to a fee three 
times that of the original or 15 gold units 
($6 U. S.). 

Merchandise imported into China val- 
ued at or above 200 yuan (at present ap- 
proximately U. S. $41.80) is required to be 
accompanied by a consular invoice issued 
by the Chinese Consulate at or near the 
port of embarkation, Parcel post pack- 
ages and such goods as are admitted duty 
free are excepted from this requirement. 
Chinese consuls in the United States are 
located at New York, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, Portland, and Se- 
attle.) 7 

(The Chinese yuan—approximately U. 
S. $0.209 The customs gold unit equals 
U. S. $0.40).—(Issued by the Department 
of Commerce.) 


Continued Strength 
Shown in Wholesale 


Commodity Prices 








Steady Advances in Last 
Eight Weeks but One Are 





Greatest Since 1929, Says 
Labor Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

higher than at any_time since the week 
of May 14, and chemicals and drugs are 
the highest since the week of May 28. 
Not since the week of July 2 have textile 
prices been higher, while hides and leather 
products are at a peak for the last eight 
weeks. 

An analysis of commodity prices received 
in the Department of Commerce from 
private sources likewise disclose that the 
level continued to edge upward last week. 
It was shown that the most conspicuous 
rises shifted from meats to textiles, hides 
and cottonseed oil, the latter rising 29 
per cent. Raw cotton advanced 19 per 


{cenit and print cloths, broadcloth, sheet- 
|ings, southern cotton yarns and Japanese 


silk rose 10 to 16 per cent. 
Rubber Prices Advance 


Rubber prices advanced for the seventh 
consecutive week, according to the an- 
alysis. 

Thirty-seven of 11 commodities consid- 
ered were higher on Aug. 13 than on May. 
28, and 25 of these ranged from 10 to 63 
per cent higher. Pork, hides, and cotton- 
seed oil were one-half to two-thirds 
higher. 

Of the July price indexes for nine for- 
eign countries so far received, three were 
higher than they were in the preceding 
month, five were lower, and one was un- 
changed from the June level. Prices in 
the United Kingdom, according te Crump’s 
weekly index, advanced 1.6 per cent from 
the last week in July to the second week 
in August. 

Index Number Rises 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index 





For some time the Belgian Englebert 
has been an increasingly important factor 
in the Netherland market and probably 
stands today in the lead among various 
makes. Not only does this firm have an 
advantage in having its product used as 
original equipment on American automo- 
bile assemblies coming from Belgium, but 
it is reported as extending discounts which 
are far above other traders in the terri- 
tory, while a lower priced line which it 
introduced has been having good sale. 

Michelin is said to be getting an in- 
creasing share of the bus and truck tire 
business with a balloon tire which was 
introduced at great advertising expense. 

Under the stress of circumstances, an 
important change is occurring in the 
Netherland market, as heretofore the 
Dutch were quality tire buyers, but today 
price is a primary consideration, and 2 
second line of tires put out by various 
manufacturers at lower prices is increas- 
ing in sales. 





yAir Lines in Manchuria 
Operated by Japanese 


The five commercial air routes in Man- 
churia are all operated by the Japan Air 
Transport Company, which operates a 
daily line from Dairen to Tokyo, accord- 
ing to a report from Assistant Trade Com- 
mission L. C. Venator, Mukden. 

No mails are carried iri Manchuria as 
yet, although postal service is amaintained 
between Mukden and Japan. Five and 
six-passenger single-motored Junker and 
Fokker planes are utilized. 

The routes are: Mukden to Tsitsinar, 
via Changchun and Harbin, three times a 
week; Mukden to Dairen, once a week; 
Mukden to Shingishu (Antung), three 
times a week; Mukden to Chinchow, ir- 
regular; and Changchun to Lungchingtsun 
(Chientao on the Korean border) via 
Kirin and Tunhua, three times a week.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 





Use of Foreign Cosmetics 
Increases in Netherlands 


Despite the fact that cosmetics were 
very little used in the Netherlands until 
a few years ago, their popularity has 
spread rapidly and at present a growing 
number of products of foreign manufac- 
ture are to be found’in various shops, 
according ‘to a report from Commercial 
Attache J. F. Van Wickel, The Hague. 


United States products rank third in| 


value, according to figures for 1931, the 
latest which are available, which are as 
follows: France, 341 metric tons, valued 
at $428,934; Germany, 265 tons, $221,904; 
United States, 130 tons, $173,362; Great 
Britain, 130 tons, $121,002; Belgium, 28 

tons, $23,316, and others, 22 tons, $22,312. 


number of wholesale prices for the week 
ending Aug. 13 stands at 65.2, as com- 
pared with 64.8 for the week ending Aug. 
6. This index number, which includes 784 
commodities or price series, weighted ac- 
cording to the importance of each article 
and based on the average price in 1926 
as 100.0, shows that an increase of six- 
tenths of 1 per cent has taken place in 
the generahaverage of all commodities for 
the week of Aug. 13, when compared with 
the week ending on Aug. 6. 

The accompanying statement shows the 
index numbers of groups of commodities 
for the weeks ending July 16, 23, 30, and 
Aug. 6 and 13. 


Farm Warehouses 


And Grain Storage Available 


The Italian Government is now sub- 
sidizing the building of silo and grain 
store-houses for farmers, and when ex- 
pedient it may order the formation of ob- 


construction of such grain’ store houses, 
according to a report from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner John M. Kennedy, Rome. 
In order to encourage the ‘erection of 
grain warehouses and silos the govern- 
ment may contribute as much as 25 per 
cent of the cost. In cases where the pros- 
pective builder must make recourse to 
credit in order to carry out his intentions, 
| the necessary funds up to 50 per cent may 
be loaned him by the government at 2% 
per cent interest per annum. 
Government contributions may be paid 
to individual farmers or to groups of them, 
to agricultural organizations, to land and 
irrigation -consortiums, to chambers of 
commerce and to bonded warehouses. 
The Minister of Agriculture and For- 
estry may in exceptional cases, after hav- 
ing consulted the regional agricultural in- 
spector of the area concerned, order the 





j of Commerce.), 


{in fewer but larger and more adequate 


‘operated with the Aeronautics Branch of 
are produced within three months. Goods|the Commerce ‘Department in perfecting 


July July July Aug. Aug. 
is a oe 1 
All commodities ..,. 65.0 645 64.7 648 65.2 
Farm products...... 48.7 478 484 47.9 49. 
POOES- eens esd) ideste 12 61.0 61.5 61.9 62.5 
Hides and? leather 
products \.../.... 68.5 68.5 69.3 69.9 70.2 
Textile products.... 52.4 523 523 52.5 53.0 
Fuel and lighting.. 72.8 72.8 72.8 73.0 172.9 
Metals and metal 
PYOGUCEE 6 oc csic cee 80.3 79.0 79.1 79.2 79.4 
Building materials.. 69.7 69.5 69.5 69.6 69.4 
Chemicals and drugs 730 73.0 73.2 73.4 173.4 
Housefurnishing 
BOOUE ..casdescices 75.6 75.6 75.0 74.9 174.9) 
Miscellaneous ...... 64.3 64.3 64.5 64.5 64.7 


Subsidized in Italy 


Part of Building Cost for Silage | 


The improvement program has resulted 


flying fields intermediate to the large 


fields, the need being rather for better | 
and more adequate fields than for a larger 
number of smaller intermediate fields, it 
was explained. 

Col.. Young informed the convention 
that the Federal Weather Bureau has co- 


better methods for sending out weather 
reports, which, he said, was one of the | 
most important features in air navigation | 
today. 


He said that it is now possible to trans- 
mit complete weather maps by teletype 
apparatus to the principal air operating 
centers of the country simultaneously 
every two or three hours, which will do 
away with the present method of sending 
out weather reports by code. 

Relative to the use of instruments in 
passenger flying, Colonel Young declared 
that many of the air lines of the country 


already have adopted regulations requiring | 


their pilots to show proficiency in the use 
of instruments in the interest of safety. 
He pointed out that it was to the benefit 





of the companies themselves that a good 
safety record be maintained. 


Increased Traffic 


By Air Foreseen 


Colonel Young predicted that the pres- 
sent year will record the transportation 
of between 650,000 and 700,000 passengers 
compared with 70,0000 carried in 1929, and 
estimated that the number of miles to be 
flown in 1932 will be about 50,000,000 to 
55,000,000 as against 25,000,000 in 1929 and 
40,000,000 miles in 1931. 

Pointing to the rapid growth of com- 
mercial aviation, Colonel Young said that 
no other transportation industry can show 
that initial achievement in a five-year 
period, “or in 25 years for that matter.” 

In conclusion, Colonel Young declared 
that if the aviation industry of the country 
can avoid restrictive legislation, both Fed- 
eral and State, and hold to its present 
safety record, the ultimate future of air 
navigation will be that of one of the 
“dominant features of our transportation 
system.” 

General Foulois asserted that the policy 
of the Army Air Corps is and always has 
been one of defense and not of aggres- 
sion. He stated, however, that it has 
always been the experience of this coun- 


let a national emergency find it unpre- 
pared to cope with the situation. Periods 
of depression, such as the present times, 
have always made great inroads in the 
National defense policies of the country, 
he said, and called upon the association 
to aid to their best ability to counteract 
influences which would hinder the growth 
of military aviation. 

The Air Corps Chief said that no coun- 
try in the world was better in aviation 
technically than the United States, and 


}that the Army would continue to coop- 
jerate with civil aviation in development 


of improvements common to both. 
Senator Bingham declared that despite 
the economic depression air transporta- 
tion in America has progressed. This fact, 
he said, should stimulate confidence in 
the future of air travel. He pointed out 
that one of the chief needs of passenger 
travel by air today is motors of so little 
sound as to permit ordinary conversation. 
The noise of the motors is wearisome to 
many people, he said, and this fact: has to 
some extent discouraged passenger travel 
by those whose ears are sensitive to con- 
tinued motor sound. He recommended 
the introduction of mufflers even to the 
extent of cutting down speed to some ex- 
tent, pointing out that the loss of a few 
miles per hour is not serious and will 


| promote comfort for air passengers. 


Senator Bingham also recommended 


Army, and pointed to a bill pending in 
the Senate which he introduced which 
would provide for training 100,000 civilian 
airplane pilots over a period of five years 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
War. Flying instruction, under the bill, 
is to be given at municipal airports when- 
ever their use is tendered for that purpose 
without cost to the United States, the in- 
struction to be given by civilian pilots 
employed by the Secretary of War. 


Progress of Aviation 
In Face of Depression 


Needs,” follows in full text: 

When I became president of the Na- 
|tional Aeronautics Association about Sept. 
1, 1928, aviation was booming in unprece- 
dented fashion. During the succeeding 12 
}months nearly all American industries 
were able to secure all the capital they 
needed and much that they did not need. 
| The public swept us forward on an in- 
| credible wave of exaggerated optimism. 
Planes were being built faster than pilots 
could be trained. The value of all securi- 


a superabundance of capital seeking in- 

| vestment. 

A note of warning was sounded at the 

}annual meeting in Cleveland, in August, 

| 1929, by Col. Paul Henderson, who urged 

us to make haste slowly. He said: 
“Haste in a development as technical 





ligatory consortiums of farmers for the | 


formation of unions of farmers to build | 
silos. Those farmers able to show they) been seriously hit when one looks around 
were already properly equipped with such|at the old seasoned industries which have 
| storing places would be dispensed from} become sloughs of despond and dismal 
such compulsory groupings.— (Department | swamps. As a matter of fact American 


j aviation has not gone proportionately as, It is contemplated that instruction be, 


aS ours must be, is apt to be expensive. 
* * * Money spent on half-baked ideas 


/and on unsound development is money | 


| wasted. * * * 

| “I fear that the investing public is per- 
| haps expecting more in the way of earn- 
ings and sound development than we are 
capable of at the moment. * * * 
percentage of failure is too great, those 
who have money to invest will look to 
other fields.” 

Those were wise words.’ Unfortunately 
they came too late to prevent, the crash 
which occurred within the next two 
months. 

We all knew that the stock market was 
skyrocketing too high. We knew there 
would be an inevitable reaction. But we 
| never dreamed to what depths that reac- 
tion would go, nor how it would carry 
{down with it seasoned securities of old- 
| established railroads which today have but 
|a mere shadow of the value they then 
| held. 
| For three years now we have been ex- 
pecting the bottom to be reached and an 
upward swing become evident. For three 
years we have been trying to turn the 
}corner of the industrial depression. 








try to forget its war experiences and to} 


more well-trained reserve aviators for the | 


far down or as far backwards as have 
other forms of transportation. 

Ocean-going steamers have been laid 
up. Some of them have been scrapped. 
Some lines have gone out of business. 

Hardly any of our great railroads are 
paying dividends. Many of them are tak- 
ing heavy losses. Many trains have been 
laid off. The number of passenger miles 
has greatly decreased. 

The automobile business has been ter- 
ribly hard hit. One has only to look at 
the figures of unemployment in the great 
City of Detroit, the center of the automo- 
bile industry, to realize how that form of 
transportation has been hurt by the de- 
pression, 


Increase in Passengers 
Carried by Airplanes 


Consequently it is encouraging to note 
that, so far as air transportation in Amer- 
ica is concerned, there has been actual 
progress. The number of passengers car- | 
ried in 1931 was considerably greater than 
the number carried in 1930. The number 


of passengers carried in 1932 will be at 
least 10 per cent more than the number 
carried in 1931, notwithstanding the se- 
verity of the depression and the steady 
decrease in income of the average citizen 
of the United States—in fact, of prac- 
ticaliy all citizens. 

This ought to be a great source of com- 
fort and encouragement to those who be- 
lieve in American aeronautics. It ought 
to form a sound basis for gaining’ the 
primary need in American aviation today; 
namely, faith and confidence in the fu- 
ture. 4 

To be sure that need is not limited to 
aviation. The modern world of business 
rests upon the basis of credit. It cannot 
succeed without credit facilities. 

Credit is based on confidence. Confi- 
dence is based-on faith. When faith and 
confidence are lacking, credit dies. 

When credit dies, industry languishes. 
People are afraid to buy. Manufacturers 
are afraid to put the goods on an unin- 
terested market. There is no employment 
for those who seek work. 

They in turn are unable to find the 
money to meet their usual needs and ne- 
cessities and the vicious circle goes on. 
Less demand, less market, less work, less 
pay; less demand, less market, less 
work, etc. 

What is the cure? The cure is faith 
in the future of America. 

What American aviation needs primarily 
is faith in the future of flying—faith in 
the desire of the average American to 
travel rapidly and save time—faith in the 
ability of American aeronautical engineers 
and American pilots to produce the means 
for safe and speedy air transport. 


Quiet and Comfort 
Needed Developments 


And this brings me to the second need, 
which is for more quiet in such aero- 
nautical motors as are used for passenger 
transport. As I said in my address to 
you last year: 

“We need quieter airplanes that will 
permit ordinary conversation.” 

There are many people with sensitive 
ears to whom the noise of air travel is 
extremely wearisome. If they arrive at 
their destination tired and fatigued from 
the noise, they are not likely to try again; 
nor are they likely to be good agents for 
more passengers. 

When transport planes only made 90 
miles an hour, to cut that speed by the 
percentage necessary to provide mufflers 
and make an airplane as quiet as a good 
automobile, meant a serious extension of 
time. But now, when many transport 
planes are flying around 150 miles per 
hour, the loss of a few miles per hour is| 
not so serious and will greatly promote 
passenger comfort. 

Some of the speedier transport passen- 
ger planes are already disregarding ad- 
verse winds for the sake-of flying at a 
cool, comfortable altitude. I fear that 





used to the noise that we fail to realize 
how many people are unpleasantly af- 
fected by it. . 

In the third place we need to increase 
the comfort of the passenger. It is a 
pleasure to note that that is gradually 
coming about. The large new flying boats 
intended for Pan-American trade are 
models of comfort and convenience, 

A need which will not only provide in- 
terest and pleasure for passengers, but 
would be of the greatest assistance to 
many pilots, is the air marking of cities 





That section of Senator Bingham’s ad- | 
3 | dress entitled “What American Aviation 


ties was going up so fast that there was | 


If our! 


It is not surprising that aviation has| 


}and towns. Many places have realized the 
importance of this; but still there are 
hundreds of others which one flies over 
| without the advantage of recognition. 

I have been endeavoring to secure legis- 
lation authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to put air markings on Federal 
buildings, when he thought it necessary 
and advisable. The economy program, 
however, has, I fear, defeated these ef- 
forts for the present. 

One has only to remember that certain 
wide-awake towns have taken pains to 
place their names and advantages on sign- 
boards and billboards along our railroads 
|and highways to realize the advantage of 
doing it with an eye to attracting the 
; attention of the air traveler. This agaia 
will benefit the private flier. 


| Additional Private Flyers 
For Emergency Calls 





Broadcasters of Pennsylvania, Inc., from 
Oil City, Pa., to Erie, Pa. was recom- 


most of us aviation enthusiasts are. so! 
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Market for Tires [Ruling on Invoices National Aviation Meeting Told 
hanged by China’ Qf New Blind Flying Regulation 


Consular System for Imports 


Moving of Station WLBW 
To Erie, Pa., Is Favored 


Affirmation of a conditional grant of 
an application to move Station WLBW, 


mended in an examiner’s report made pub- 
lic by the Federal Radio Commission 
Aug. 18. 

The move was protested by Station 
WERE, Erie Broadcasting Corporation, 
Erie, but Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost 
recommended that the objections of this 
station be overruled, and that the July 3 
action of the Commission, in granting the 
application, be affirmed. 

Eugene V. Cogley, president of the 
Broadcasters of Pennsylvania, proved at 
the hearing on the case, the report states, 
that the City of Erie wants the competi- 
tion of the two stations, and can support 
both. The people of Erie and adjacent 
territory are entitled to the increased serv- 
ice which would be brought about by the 
move, Mr. Yost found. 


given not by active pilots of the Army, 
but ‘so far as practicable by civilian pilots 
employed for that purpose by the Secretary 
of War. Pilots from the Army Air Corps 
and Army Air Corps Reserve would be 
utilized if they were available. 

Of course this Act would: cost several 
million dollars. But it would, if it went 
into effect, not only build up a splendid 
reserve of pilots, but also provide the in- 
dustry with the necessity of constructing 
airplanes, motors, supplies and equipment. 

The course of training proposed under 
this Act is designed to give 20 hours of 
flying instruction to each person enrolled 
for the course. It would not be intended 
that compensation or other allowance 
would be paid by the Government to 
persons undergoing instruction. It would 
be expected that such persons would he 
living at home and resident within the 
Congressional District wherein the air- 
port was located. 





Plan for Developing 


Wide Public Demand 


At first sight this seems like a daring 
program, but after all it only contemplates 
training about one person in a thousand. 
In view of the enormous amount of money 
our Government is continually spending 
on projects intended to relieve unemploy- 
ment, promote the national defense and 
aid the States and municipalities in one 
way or another, I see no reason why it 
could not be adopted. Before it is adopted, 
however, there must be a widespread de- 
mand for it. 

This is where the N. A. A. can help if 
the plan meets with your approval. There 
is no question but that such an increase 
in the number of pilots as is contem- 
plated under this five-year program would 
be an enormous step forward in Amer- 
ican aeronautics. 

It would justify many airports that now 
seem extravagant and without justifica- 
tion. It would furnish good reasons for 
the great number of emergency landing 
fields which, with their proper markjings, 
are greatly needed today in order to 
simplify air navigation. 

So far as the national defense is con- 
cerned, we not only need more reserve 
pilots, we need more opportunity for re- 
serve pilots to fly. Yet this is one of 
the things for which it is extremely diffi- 
cult to get governmental appropriations. 
We succeeded in getting an additional 
appropriation of $100,000 for this purpose 
past the Senate in the face of consid- 
erable opposition, but the project died 
in the House of Representatives. 


Need for Congressmen 


Who Are Air-minded 


This being an election year it may be 
proper to call attention to the fact that 
we need more Congressmen who under- 
stand the needs of aviation. These are 
the days when Congressmen are unusually 
sensitive to the desires of their constitu- 
ents. Would it not be a good plan for 
you to bring home to those who are seek- 
ing your support at the polls the neces- 
sity, even in times of economy, for keep- 
ing the national aerial defense up to 
date and in a state of first-class pre- 
paredness? 


of Congress to cut appropriations for mili- 
tary and naval aircraft. It has taken 
|}some strenuous fighting to keep them 
where they, are now. We have come about 
to the end of the original five-year pro- 
grams for the Army and Navy as sug- 
| gested by the President’s Aircraft Board 
under the leadership of the late Dwight 
| W. Morrow in 1925. 


| 


military and naval aeronautics, planes soon 
become obsolescent and before long are 
| quite obsolete. This very fact discour- 


| quate appropriations. We must keep pace 
in the world. 

It is cause of great regret to all who 
| are interested in American aeronautics 
had an entry in the Schneider Cup Races. 
England and Italy have spent enormous 


than anything ever built in this country. 
England has developed a motor so much 
|faster and more powerful than anything 
jin this country today that her airmen 
have been able to fly a hundred miles an 
hour faster than any American. 


Superiorty of Engines 
Built in Great Britain 


It must be a source of the greatest 
| Satisfaction to Englishmen, harassed as 
| they are in so many ways, to realize that 
the motors which they have developed 
have enabled Englishmen to hold the 
world’s records for speed not only in the 
air, but also on the grounc! and in the 
water. It is from our point of view more 
satisfactory to have England make these 





We need more private flier. In time of 
emergency our Navy turns to the private 
|}yachtsmen who have had their training 
jin yacht races and cruises. They form 
the backbone of the Naval Reserve. The 
same should ‘be true of the Air Corps 
Reserve. 

As we pull out of the depression, and 
people either have money to spend or 
feel more like spending it, there are go- 


; reservoir in time of emergency, but also 
|in order to.promote air mindedness and 
keep “America First in the Air.” 

This brings me to another great need, 
and-that is for more well trained reserve 
aviators. There is a bill pending before 
the Senate which I introduced last March 
intended to provide a five year training 
program for the training of pilots for an 
unorganized reserve for the Army > Air 
| Corps, which it seems to me“would satisfy 
|this need and be of the greatest benefit 
in promoting American aviation. 

It is aimed to train 100,000 civilian air- 
|plane pilots over a period of five years 
|under the direction of the Secretary of 
War. The plan contemplates that flying 
instruction be given at municipal airports 
throughout the United States whenever 





| free of cost to the United States. 


| ing to be more private fliers; and we cer-| 
tainly need them, not only as a useful| 


their use be tendered for that purpose | 


| Splendid records than some other countries 
| that might be mentioned. 
| At the same time to have the Mother 
{Country travel so much faster than her 
| daughter is to say. the least embarrasing. 
|There is no question but that we need 
|faster engines and faster military air- 
planes. So far as fast commercial trans- 
| port is concerned our oyn Captain Hawks 
Europe to a type of progress which they 
had not visualized. They have been 
| Stressing the national defense rather than 
commercial air transport. 
| We are not looking for trouble; we do 


to be well prepared; and no nation can 


planes are not at least as fast as those of 
her neighbors. 
In connection with gdeveloping speed, 


| approved F. A. I. speed courses. 
| have been established during the past two 


| years, but more are needed in order that 


records near home. 

| Finally there is the need for commercial 
airships to do for America in transoceanic 
work what the “Graf Zeppelin” is doing 
|for Germany. The completion of the 
“Akron” during the past year has put us 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 18, 1932 


12:15.p. m. The Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, called to discuss 
affairs relating to the Post Office De- 
partment. 

12:30 p. m. Senator Howell (Rep.), of 
Nebraska called, Subject of conference 
not announced. 

1 p. m. Wiley Post and Harold Gatty, 
round the world flyers, were presented 
with the Distinguished Flying Cross by 
the President. Senator Bingham (Rep.) 
.of Connecticut presented the flyers to 
the President. The. flyers also were 
accompained by Clarence M. Young, 
Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics, 
Department of Commerce; William P. 
MacCracken, Jr., member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics and members of the National 
Aeronautics Association. 

1:15 p. m. The Secretary of Commerce, 
Roy D. Chapin, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

3:30 p. m, The Secretary of War, Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

Remainder of Day—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 








Zeppelin Air Mail Rates 
To South America Listed 


Flights to South America having been 
resumed Aug. 15 from the European base 
at Friedrichshaven, the “Graf Zeppelin” 
will carry a regular mail service and or- 
dinary parcel post shipments at fort- 








nightly intervals, according to a report 


from Assistant Trade Commissioner, A. 
Douglas Cook, Berlin. 

Special rates for carrying air mail have 
been made by the German postal au- 
thorities. All mail must be marked: “Mit 


Luftschiff ‘Graf Zepplin.’” ‘The rates are 
as follows: 

To Brazil: Letters (for each 5 grams) 
and post cards, reichsmarks, 1.25; printed 
matter, samples, and commercial papers 
(for each 25 grams), reichsmarks, 1.25; 
ordinary parcel post, dimensions 25x50x100 
centimeters, (for each one-half kilo- 
gramme), reichsmarks, 6. 

To Argentina, Bolivia, Chili, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay; letters, (as above) reichs- 
marks, 1.50; printed matter, reichsmarks, 
1.50; parcel post, reichsmarks, 7. 

Mail thus stamiped will be carried in 
the special mail planes of the Deutsche 
Luft Hansa over the route to Berlin- 
Stuttgart-Friedrichshaven at no additional 
charge. (The exchange value of the 
reichsmark is approximately 24 cents.)— 
(Department of Commerce.) 


in the lead in lighter-than-air develop- 
ment. We are the only country with two 
giant airships in service; a third, the “Ma- 
con,” is nearing completion’ in the great 
hangar at Akron. 

I believe that the Navy has decided that 
“hangar” is not a proper term, and that 
it should be called an “airship dock.” Be 
that as it may, we have recognized the 
value to our Navy of this type of ship. 





There is a marked tendency on the part | 


But in the rapidly-changing field of | 


ages some Congressmen from making ade- | 


| with the advancement which is going on/| 


Skeptics are still fond of pointing to 
the disasters which overtook various Brit- 
ish, French and even German airships, 
not to mention our own “Shenandoah.” 
But it has been a great pleasure to those 
who believe that the airship has its proper 
field in transoceanic travel to notice the 
success with which the “Graf Zeppelin” 
has traveled all over the world, in the 
heat of the Tropics and the ice of the 
Arctic, making flights to Egypt, Iceland 
and Brazil and around the world. 


Commercial Airships 


And Air Mail Subsidies 


The “Graf Zeppelin’s” trans-Atlantic 
crossings from Germany to South America 
have actually become so commonplace as 
to warrant little attention in American 
newspapers. She has now crossed the At- 
lantic nearly 20 times. 

It is unfortunate that efforts to pass the 
| McNary bill, which would grant proper 
subsidies for ocean mail as carried by these 
great airships, have been unsuccessful in 
the Senate, although it has passed the 
House of Representatives. There is a feel- 
ing on the part of some Senators that it 
is a mistake for us to pay subsidies for 
carrying of the mail into foreign ports, 
|either by water or by air, although all the 
great countries of the world do it. 

It would not be fair to expect any com- 
mercial concern to go to work and con- 
struct huge airships for service across the 





|that for several years we have not even) 


sums developing planes, very much faster | 


Pacific or the Atlantic unless sure of being 
|able to secure mail contracts that would 
provide a reasonable return on the in- 
vestment. 

The experience which has been gained 
by the extraordinary voyages of the “Graf 
Zeppelin,” by the present studies being 


the belief that for the carrying of mail 
and passengers across great stretches of 
ocean, the airship, while not much more 
| than two or three times as fast as the 
|ocean greyhound, is far safer and can 


carry a far greater pay load than the 
airplane, 


Emulations of Confidence 
Of German Constructors 


bility of the modern Zeppelin. A few ship 





was able to open the startled eyes of»; 


not want war with anybody. But we be-| 
lieve that the best way to avoid war is| 


be said to be well prepared whose air- | 


there is the necessity for more permanent | 
A few} 


pilots, manufacturers and designers may | 
have the satisfaction of getting accurate | 


wrecks did not stop the progress of ocean- 
borne commerce. Two thousand vessels 
lost on the shores of Cape Cod did not 
stop New England from developing sea- 
going commerce. 

It is true that England and France have 
become discouraged over their experiences 
with airships; but that is no reason why 
we should follow their example in Amer- 
ica. Rather let us emulate the splendid 
patience and enthusiasm of Count Zeppe- 
lin and Dr. Eckener. Let us go for- 
ward, fully determined to perfect our- 
selves in this new science and take ad- 
vantage of American ingenuity and Amer- 
ican courage to conquer the great watery 
stretches of the Pacific and bring Asia 
and Australia nearer to the Pacific Coast. 


These are some of the chief needs of | 


Amfrican aviation as I see them today. 
As air-minded American citizens, mem- 
bers of the National Aeronautic Associ- 
ation, you will undoubtedly be able to 
think of others, some of which are more 
important than those I have mentioned. 


Accuracy in Statement 


Of Aviation Development 


There is, however, one thing which I 
have emphasized before, but which I must 
emphasize again; and that is the great 
|need for accuracy and truth in dealing 
with the possibilities of aviation. As a 
| people we like fo be startled. We are fond 
|of wonders. We have been living in an 
age of scientific marvels. 

We have often seen the seemingly im- 
|possible come true, as when the X-ray 


‘first took @ photograph through a solid 


made with the “Akron,” justifies us in| 


| One of the greatest needs in American | 
aeronautics is for faith in the practica- | 


Aliens Departing » 
At Rate of Three 
For One Admitted 


Tide of Migration Reversed 
For First Time in History 
And Entries Are Smallest 
In Number Since 1831 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
side in their home lands, where the funds 
would go farther and buy more. 


Efforts of the Government to cut down 
the influx of aliens in order that they 
may not afford competition with domestic 
workers have been in a large measure suc-, 
cessful, as is evinced by the low immigra- 
tion' total for the, year ended June 30. 
The increase in deportations of 1,284 
aliens, or 7.1 per cent, is to be attributed 
to the Department’s drive to eliminate ~ 
alien racketeering and to expel from the 
country all persons not entitled to be here 
and who have become parasites on Ameri- 
can working men. 


Americans Going Abroad to Live 


While the movement of emigrant aliens 
was advancing to 103,295 in the past fiscal 
year, a large increase was also noted in the 
outward movement of American citizens 
for permanent residence in a foreign coun- 
try. The total mounted 70 per cent, from 
19,993 in 1931 fiscal year to 33,987 in the 
1932 year. 

Europe accounted for the greater part 
of the 63.4 per cent drop in immigration. 
The decline for that continent was 41,- 
330, or 66.8 per cent. The decline for. 
Canada was 13,760, or 63.4 per cent; for 
Mexico, 1,162, or 34.9 per cent; and for 
other countries, 5,311, or 52 per cent. 


Destination of Deportees 


Of the 19,426 deportees in the fiscal 
year just ended, 6,530 were sent to Europe, 
principally to Italy, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Spain, Yugoslaviay Poland, and 
Greece; 17,116 were destined to Mexico, 
2,338 to Canada, 2,379 to China and 1,- 
063 to other .countries. Nearly three- 
fourths of the deportees were found in 
Texas, New York, Arizona, California, 
Michigan and Illinois. 

Indigent aliens removed at their own 
request to their native lands went largely 
to Europe, about 70 per cent of them be- 
ing removed from Michigan, New York, 
Illinois and Pennsylvania. 

Nearly six times as many aliens were 
deported to China in the past fiscal year 
as in the year closed June 30, 1931. This 
large gain may be traced to the action of 
several Mexican States in forcing Chinese 
to leave. 

Hundreds of them came across the bor- 
der into the United States, where they 
were apprehended and held for deporta- 
tion. Some were allowed to return to 
China at their own expense, however. 


Six Million for Relief 
Is Granted to Illinois 











Finance Corporation Also 
Lends $768,000 to Ohio 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
special session had been called Nov. 5, 
1931, which continued through the month 
of April and an income tax bill had been 
passed. The constitutionality of this bill, 
however, was questioned and the matter 
is now in the courts. 

Following the second conference with 
the Corporation, William Sexton, corpora- 
tion counsel for the City of Chicago and 
a member of the Illinois Relief Committee 
stated: “We are very happy to get this 
money and we hope it will carry Cook 
County through to the first of October.” 

He said 130,000 families must be sus- 
tained.with these funds. He declared that 
the delegation, as soon 48 it returns to 
Illinois, will present the request of the 
Corporation that a special session of the 
|General Assembly be called, to the Gov- 
ernor, 


Needs in Illinois Cited 

Without help from the Corporation re- 
lief stations in Cook County’ will have to 
close Aug. 19, Mr. H. Sexton declared or- 
ally before going into the meeting with the 
Board. Additional oral information made 
available by Mr. Sexton follows: 

With $6,126,075 from the Federal relief 
fund the Illinois commission will be able 
to continue its work in Cook County until 
Oct. 1. Work in the other 44 counties of 
the State can be carried on until Sept. 1 
on the $3,000,000 which the Corporation 
granted on the State’s informal applica- 
tion July 27. 

Eventually Illinois will need $23,249,475 
to continue relief activities until the first 
of the coming yea. Conditions, especially 
| in Chicago, are growing worse. The relief 
agencies had an additional 8,000 families 
to care for during July. 


Work Relief Program 

The State Relief Commission, which al- 
ready has spent $18,750,000 since it was 
created on Feb. 9, is working on plans for 
a program of work relief to augment the 
direct relief now being given. Such plans 
are still in a very nebulous state. 

Illinois was the first State to receive aid 
from the Corporation, receiving $3,000,000 
on the informal application of the Gov- 
ernor. This informal grant the delegation 
: now seeking to transform into a formal 
oan. ; 

In addition to Mr. Sexton the delega- 
tion eonsists of DeWitt Billman, repre- 
senting Governor Emmerson, and Wilfred 
S. Reynold, executive secretary of the 
State Relief Commission. 


object, or wnen a man’s voice could be 
recognized coming hundreds of miles over 
| the ether, without any visible means of 
transmission. We have seen so many 
marvels take place in the world of elece 
| tricity that we are willing tov believe al= 
most anything. 

Consequently we, as a people, have fre= 
quently been fooled by over-enthusiasts, 
| Self-seeking aviation promoters. Some- 
times their prophecies have been dismal. 
Sometimes their prophecies have been glit- 
tering like the rainbow. 
| Their extreme pessimism on the one 
| hand, if certain things are not done, has 
only been equalled by their extreme 
| optimism on the other hand. The truth 
| lies somewhere in between. 
| It is our duty in the National Aero- 
;nautic Association to find this truth, to 
look the facts squarely in the face, to 
report on the actual state of progress, to 
| Seconneme wild statements and irrespons 
| sible devotees. 


{Top Hevaasy. | 
i apron: 
iw irahaesbualng* 








Three Patents Covering Apparatus 
~ InAre Welding Held Not Infringed 


Defendant Company Is Declared by Court to 
Have Followed Prior Art in Designing 
Automatic Feeding Devices 


Chicago, Ill. 


WELDING CoMPANY 

v. 

A. O. SmirH CorpPoRATION, 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 

No. 4728. 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of 
Wisconsin. 

Before Atscuuter, Evans and Sparks, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 


July 29, 1932 


Evans, Circuit Judge—Appellant sued 
to enjoin the infringement of three pat- 
ents: No. 1648560, issued Nov. 8, 1927,, 
covering electric arc welding; No. 1278985, | 
issued Sept. 17, 1918, covering portable | 
electric arc welding apparatus; No. 1648- 
562, issued Nov. 8, 1927, covering electric | 
arc welding control methods and. means; | 
and to collect damages for past infringe- | 
ments. All three patents were issued | 
to H. D. Morton and covered methods 
and means for automatically welding with | 
the electric arc. 


AvromaTic Arc 


\ 


| 
Basis of Previous *, 


Court Ruling Cited 


Appellee in its arc welding work used | 
three different metallic arc welding mech- | 
anisms referred to in ‘the record as the 
C-1 system, the BM system, and the Ex-| 
hibit ‘1 system. The court at the close | 
of the trial announced its decision and | 
made findings of fact favorable to ap-| 
pellee. Below appear material quotations | 
from the opinion.* 

Appellant has fully appreciated, as is| 
evidenced by its two lengthy briefs cov-| 
ering nearly 300 pages, the heavy task | 
with which it As confronted. i 

The district court chose to rest its de- | 
cision solely on noninfringement. It did| 
not pass upon the defense of invalidity. 

We quite agree with it that in patent 
suits Equity Rule 70% does not necessi- 
tate specific findings on the issues de-| 
terminative of validity, if the court be 
satisfied that the patent is not infringed. 
There may be cases where both issues 
should be met and covered by findings. 
Other cases, however, do not call for find-| 
ing on validity. There exist reasons for | 
not passing on validity unless required 
so to do. 

Time may reveal the existence of prior 
art not shown upon the trial. The) 
greater utility and usefulness of the in-| 
vention, if a longer time be allowed, may | 
in a. doubtful case determine validity. 
It is for these and other reasons that a 
court ordinarily disposes of a patent suit | 
on the issue of infringement, if the facts) 
permit it so to do. 

It must be admitted, however, that there 
are patent suits, and many of -them, 
where the question of infringement is so 
dependent upon the state of the prior art 
that a court can hardly fix the status of 
the patent without determining its va- 
lidity. 


Infringement here depends largely 
upon the status of the Morton patents. | 
If they cover pioneer inventions, as con- 
tended for by applicant, the argument) 
for infringement is greatly strengthened. 
The standing of tne inventions in the art 
turns upon (1) the scope to be given the 
prior Sessions patent and (2) whether 
the electrode feed regulation in the car- 
bon arc lamp and other fields is analo-| 
gous art. 


Three Vital Issues 


As Seen by Court 


In reaching its decision, the court in 
its short memorandum put its finger 
upon the three vital issues, the disposi- 
tion of which determines this issue of in- 
fringement. (a) Was electric feed regu- 
“lating means developed in the carbon arc 
lamp and electric furnace art analogous 
to that in which Morton worked? (b) 
The dominant position of the Sessions 
patent in the metallic arc welding art. 
(c) The separate consideration of ap- 
pellee’s three structures, known as C-l,| 
BM, and Exhibit 1. 


The court said appellant no longer 
claimed infringement by appellee’s struc- 
ture known as Exhibit 1. It likewise! 
found, independently of such concession, 
that said model ‘(Exhibit 1) did not in- 
fringe. 

Without stating our reasons at length, 
we will limit ourselves to expressing our 
conclusion, which is that the holding of 
noninfringement by Exhibit 1 was clearly 
right. Appellant’s contention that Ex- 
hibit 1 might be easily changed so as to 
infringe needs no comment. 

We likewise agree with Judge Geiger 
in his conclusion respecting analogous 
art. We think the apparatus found in 
the regulation of the feed of a carbon 
electrode in an are lamp and the elec- 
trode feed regulation in a moving pic- 
ture machine was a part of the prior art 
which confronted Morton. 

As the disposition of this appeal turns 
somewhat upon the soundness of this| 
conclusion, a statement of our reasons 
for reaching it is justified. 





Tests to Determine 


Analogous Art 


The determination of what is analogous 
art involves somewhat the same tests as 
are applied to ascertain patentable nov- 
elty. Numerous standards have been laid 
down, but no rule of thumb is satisfac- 
tory. This court attempted to define a 
test in A. J. Deer Co. v. U. S. Slicing 
Machine Co., 21 F. (2d) 812, which is 
probably as satisfactory as may be found. 

“If the elements and purposes in one 
art are related and similar to those in 
another art, and because and by reason 
of that relation and similarity make an 
appeal to the mind of a persén having 
mechanical skill and knowledge of the 
purposes of the other art, then we are of 
opinion that such arts must be ‘said to 


|the greater similarity of means adopted | 
|by the electrical engineer to solve the 
| Similar problems. 


| Substantially constant and insure uni- 


| projecting art, to a welding apparatus, was | 


r 
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Indiana Gasoline Tax Bill 
Is Submitted to Governor 
Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 18. 


administrative provisions of the gasoline 
tax law has been sent to Governor Leslie 
for his signature. 


|\Nonprofit Status Denied 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 18. 


A corporation organized under the laws 
of a foreign State for profit may not 
qualify to-do business i Ihio under the 
| Foreign Corporation Act of Ohio,- as a 
‘corporation not for profit, even though by 
virtue of an agreement between its stock- 
holders it is operated as a corporation not 
for profit. The Attorney General of Ohio, 
Gilbert Bettman, has so advised Secre- 
tary of State, Clarence J. Brown. 


case. In the Slicing Machine case, the 
court was considering the alalogies in 
the meat slicing and the saw log cutting 
arts. 


While In one sense it mighf be said 
there was a common art—the cutting or 
slicing art—it was developed in different | 
industries—the meat slicing industry and 
the lumber industry. There is a vast dif- 


ference in the size of a saw log and 8/to pe melted and finally to provide the 


slab of bacon. .There is likewise great tromagnet with a greater 
difference in the structure and solidity | Solenoid a aos gn 8 


of meat and saw logs. There was simi-| 
larity, it is true, between the machinery | Apparatus Used 


which the inventor in the saw log in-| ° 
dustry had designed for cutting”saw logs In Are Lamps Cited 
Standeford’s patent covered a con- 


into lumber and that used by the inven- | 
tor of the meat cutting machine for cut- | tinuous feed for arc lamps. His invention 
ting slabs of bacon. ee to on uae as cee eee - 
|arc lamps, and while may us or 
ata <n a See bom re by | other purposes, it is especially adaptable 
en tas OS ee nate for arc lam used in connection with 
able with the state of the art as it had | votion shiee coihinas. Wine added 
ee tetas wae ‘Wir aes ttn |light of a predetermined candle power is 
answer here? Our reply is—Because of | Becessary tO obtain the best results. The 
greater similarity in the two problems and | ee a pnd ae acne -. 
|rotary motor, which is connected in 
|parallel with the lamp and ———s 
i ap between sai 
Morton’s problem was that of the elec-| ee > RE Ere One 
trician or the electrical engineer. | chest? Severed hi feivention of én 
To borrow appellant's language: \illumination controller by a patent which 
“One of the principal objects of the in- | cdntained this statement: 
ventions involved in this suit is the provi- “The importance of maintaining con- 
sion of methods of and means for feeding! stant the intensity of the illuminating 
the welding rod automatically instead of arc in motion picture projecting appa- 
manually, and for automatically varying | +atus is well known. As the carbons or 
the speed at which the welding rod is/ejectrodes of the arc light are consumed, 
fed, in order to maintain the arc length however, and as the distance between 
them increases, the voltage across the 
arc increases and the current diminishes, 
thus lessening the intensity of illumina- 
tion. Furthermore, since the positive car- 
bon is consumed faster than the negative 
| carbon, the center of illumiration thereby 
tends to shift away from the axis of pro- 
jection where, as is commonly the case, 
the carbons are alined in a plane trans- 











formity of welding conditions.” 


Automatic Apparatus 
In Device Discussed 


Passing for the moment the automatic 
as distinguished from the manually fed | 
rod, which is disclosed in the not ana-| 
logous but identical art, and coming to ” 
the phase which invokes the question of | VTS to said axis. 
analogous prior art, the electrical engineer| After describing the structure to secure 
would doubtless have examined the Metz- | this desired end, he says: 


ger patent for a welding machine, which | “According to the present invention the 
patent covered an electric welding ma-| feeding of the carbons toward each other 
chine and had for its object the provision|is effected automatically through the 
of an automatic device whereby an effec-|mechanism controlled by the voltage 
tive joint between metallic surfaces might| across the arc or, alternatively, by the 
be made in a simple and efficient manner. ‘volume of current therethrough. Instead 
Metzger said: {of employing a special motor to drive the 
“In order to make the welding machine ifeed mechanism, however, this is effected | 
entirely automatic, I provide automatic! ‘fom a moving part, drving or driven, of 
feeding and arc drawing mechanism, such the film-moving or reeling apparatus of the | 
as is usually provided in arc lamps.” Peagee ~: — en ages agin ae ak 
7 : e effecte rough varia 
_Morton wonld likewise be chargeable current instead of by voltage variations, in 
with the knowledge imputed by the Slaw- : i i 
i i which case the controlling circuit connec- 
ianoff patent, which dealt with a new ti be either in series or in parallel 
process of casting metals and metallic | yin pnp In any case, the control of 
articles or, wares by means of an electric} the clutch operation should be such as| 
saet —— a ge was issued in +, minimize fluctuations in the illumina- | 
mesteteat prt be carried tes oe hani sehsthavhe tas 
ted on | cl -operating mechanism shou sO 
without means of regulating the length! congtructed aa adjusted as to be respon- 
oe are. : a of the lamp-regulators | sive to relatively very slight changes in | 
'y be employed as automatic regulators. | voltage or current conditions in the arc. 
It is only necessary to remove the carbon- | 


holder and to place in the other the rod Similarity of Problems 


Foreign Corporation in Ohio | 


Decisions Promulgated by 


The Board of Tax'Appeals 


Promulgated Aug. 18 


The bill (H. 730) tightening up the|C. EF. Weniz, Sole Surviving Trustee of 


“McCaskey & Wentz, Trustees_of Okla- 


homa Oil Property.” Docket 
In his allowance of depletion on oil 


and gas producing property of peti- ‘ 


tioner the respondent designated a 
stated amount as allowed on cost and 
the remainder on discovery value, the 
amounts allowed on cost for some of 
the years being based on cost to peti- 
tioner’s assignor instead of fair mar- 
ket value at the time of acquisition. 
Where allowances were made on dis- 
covery value, the basis included such 
cost. In a recomputation made to as- 
certain the amount previously allowed 
for depletion on cost the respondent 
used the original allowance in cases 
where depletion sustained on the cor- 
rect basis was in excess thereof, and 
in cases where the original allowance 
for both cost and discovery value was 
in excess of the amount which should 
have been allowed on cost, the amount 
originally allowed on cost was in- 
creased to the amount allowable. 
Held, that the respondent’s recompu- 
tation reflects the amount previously 
allowed on cost within the meaning of 





section 202(b) of the Revenue Act of 
1924. 


The petitioner having elected to 
treat certain items as expense de- 
ductions under the option granted by 
the regulations, such costs may not 
be capitalized to increase the cost 
basis in computing gain on a sale of 
the assets in a later year. W.R. Ram- 
sey, 26 B. T. A. 277, followed. 


Joseph H. Bromley Jr. Docket Nos. 42401, | 
45294, 53749 and 57524; Charles S. Brom- 
ley. Docket Nos. 42400, 45291, 53765 and 
57768; Henry S. Bromley. Docket Nos. 
45293, 53877 and 57535; John Bromley. 


Docket Nos. 53750 and 57523. 


Each of the petitzoners created a 
trust in which his children were bene- 
ficiaries, and in Which the grantor 
and the other petitioners were trus- 
tees. Power was reserved to revest 
the corpus in the grantor upon the 
concurrence of all four trustees. Held, 
that the income from the trusts were 
taxable to petitioners under section 
219(g) Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926 
and section 166 Revenue Act of 1928, 
following Emma Louise Smith, 23-B. 
T. A. 631, (reversed by Circuit Court 
on a ground which is not pfesent in 
these proceedings). 

Eva Follett Warner. Docket No. 52147. 

A widow electing under the laws of 
Connecticut to take.under her hus- 
band’s will in lieu of dower is taxable 
on her profit represented by the ex- 
cess of the aggregate annuity pay- 


ments received under the will over the © 


value of her dower interest at the date 
of her husband’s death. 


William B. Aull Jr., and Eugenia Louise 
Aull, Executors of the Estate of William 
B. S. Aull, Deceased; Mrs. Cema S. 


Chrietzberg, E. N. Sitton, and Mrs. Hen 


rietta S. Aull. Docket Nos. 55303, 55304, | 


55305 and 55325. 


Dividends. Payments involved in 
this proceeding were payments made 
as part of agreed purchase price of 
stocks and were not dividends. - Where 
the owners of the entire capital stock 
of a corporation contracted to sell 
their shares of stock for $400,000, and 
before the contract was completed or 
performed an alleged dividend of 
$103,919.40 was declared and ordered 
paid by the directors of the corpo- 
ration, but on account of lack of 
available funds to pay it the pur- 
chasers of the stock paid said sum 





*“The defendant here has disclosed, as 1 In Electrical Field 


think, fully what it is doing with respect to | Obviously, the problem of the elec-| 


electric arc welding, and I feel that, except ‘ 
for what discussion might arise with senpent trical engineer in the other fields was so| 
and necessarily so, that one| 


to the so-called BM system, that when the | similar, 
defendant showed not only what it was do- | trained as an electrical engineer must be) 


ing in welding through what has here been 


| called the C-1 head, and showed what I may|Chargeable with the knowledge common | 
call the genesis of that method and that|to those who labored in those fields. 


procedure, that except for what there may be i ween the au- 
left of the BM discussion. this case was at|, 2+ 18 not the difference bet 


an end on the issue of infringement, * * *, | tomatic metallic arc welding art and the} 


“Now, from the beginning of the case I} : column 5. 
was unable to see how this art of clenric| [Continued on Page ye ] 


welding could be prescribed, if I may use| 
that word, so as to exclude from it a rather 
ample showing as to the natural recourse 
to the broader art wherein it was sought to 
deal with control methods over an electric 
arc no matter for what purposes it was used; | 
* * * for example, to the lighting art, which 
involved the use of an arc for that purpose, 
and wherein there was a disclosure, rather | 
clear, of the evident mecessity of resorting 
to some sort of control purposes—* * *, 


| 

“* * * the ready resort that was made by 
the witnesses to, * * * a perfect conversion | 
of structures used in the moving picture 


@ conclusive demonstration. That does not 
mean that through that conversion there was 
derived or there was accomplished the highest | 
degree of perfection of a welding apparatus. | 
That is not the conclusion at all. But it/ 
showed the adaptability of control means 
used in that art, if we call it the lighting 
art, to this welding art. 

“* * * that being so, * * * the proofs of 
infringement are to be considered in the light 
of their efficacy, and if not their efficacy 
then in the light of the concession that is 
here made, * * * that the structure such as 
is found in Sessions, whatever be said about 
Morton, is accorded a distinctive position as| 
illustrative of a radical, basic difference; and 
we come from that immediately to the work | 
that was done by the defendant in the de-| 
velopment of the structure now referred to} 
as the C-1 structure; * * * in considering | 
art structure such as Sessions discloses, we | 
have the right, we are under the necessity, | 
of imputing to that * * * structure and that 
sort of work either a law or a conception 
of mechanical means with the implication 
of mechanical methods; and if what Ses- 
sions developed was new, he was entitled, 
within some range, as between himself and 
other workers in the art, some range of right to 
perfect, to amplify, pr to enlarge his develop- 
ment. In other words, if we start with the 
idea that what he then disclosed was basically 
and radically different from anything claimed 
on behalf of Morton, then, as between Ses- 
sions and Morton—Sessions being earlier and 
| being different, which is the real point— 
was entitled to as much liberality in the way 
of future development as Morton could at 
any time claim on behalf of his disclosure; 
that being so, I felt, and I now feel, that 
notwithstanding suggestions that are made 
here respecting the possibility of an approach 
by Exhibit C-1 to some element or some idea 
| that might be found in Morton's system, C-1} 
is, after all, a developed Sessions structure, 
|} dealing with and accomplishing, it may be 
conceded or contended, a far more satisfac- 
tory welding control means, but which con- 
trol means are mechanical and, * * * were 
made upon recourse * * * to the available 
larger art of control mechanism. 

“se * * IT have no difficulty whatever in, 
| flinding, first, upon the concession that was | 
made here that the method pursued by the| 
defendant with respect to Exhibit 1 is not 
infringing, and second, the practice of the 
| process, or the use of the structure shown 
in evidence as Exhibit C-1, is clearly beyond 
the range of infringement. | 

“That leads to the consideration of the BM 
method. * * * I think I understand why it} 
was being discussed in view of its being rdis- | 


amount due the contractor if the “freight 


rsilroad rates by which the material was 
the State to a reduction in the amount 


28437, July 29, 1932. 


Decisions Published in 


insured—Waiver of breach by defense of 


the automobile owner’s cooperation with 


the time of the accident. 


person’s action against the company on 


the company’s liability. 
to defend the suit after the introduction 


of a showing that the company credited 


Wyer. 


Co. v. A. O. Smith Corp. 


PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation— 


into the treasury of the corporation 
at the request of the stockholders and 
were given credit therefor as part of 
the agreed consideration of $400,000, 
and said sum was thereupon distrib- 
uted to the stockholders, it is held 
that said payment and distribution 
was not a dividend, but was a part 
of the sale price of the stock and the 
profits resulting from such sale are 
subject to both normal and surtax 
rates. 


« CURRENT LAW » 


——L atest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


HIGHWAYS—Construction contracts—Provision for reduction in amount due con- 
tractor on reduction in “freight rates’—Truck rates as “freight rates”—Effect of 
reduction in railroad rates where truck rates were lower— 

A provision of a State highway construction contract for a reduction in the 


rates” on materials required to complete 


the contract be decreased during the period specified for the completion of the work 
and for an increase in such amount if the rates be increased, was applicable to rates 
charged for the transportation of sand and gravel by truck as well as freight rates. 
The term has reference to the compensation to be paid for the conveyance of com- 
modities by truck as well as by barge, airplane or by rail. The mere fact that the 


transported were reduced did not entitle 
due the contractor where the materials 


could have been transported by truck at rates lower than the reduced railroad rates. 
In such case the cost was not reduced because of the reduction in the rail rates. 
The provision of the contract was not applicable unless there was an actual saving 
or an actual loss to the contractor by a change in the rates. 

Lyman-Richey Sand & Gravel Co. v. State of Nebraska et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 


Full Text in This Issue 


INSURANCE—Automobile liability insurance—Insured’s breach of cooperation 
clause as defense in injured person’s action against insurer on judgment against 


damage action— ° 


An automobile liability insurance company was not liable on a policy making 


the company and an immediate written 


notice to the company of an accident with the fullest information obtainable a 
condition to liability, where the owner and his chauffeur falsely represented to the 
company that the automobile had been stolen and that they were not in the car at 
The false representations constitued a breach of the 
condition and precluded recovery on the policy as a matter of law in the injured 


the insured’s inability, because of insol- 


vency, to pay the judgment rendered in the injured person’s action against the 
insured. The fact that the failure of cooperation did not affect the judgment in 
the suit against the insured was immaterial, the cooperation being a condition to 
The company did not waive the condition by continuing 


of the injured person’s evidence that the 


owner and his chauffeur were in the car at the time of the accident, in the absence 


such evidence as against the statements 


of the owner and his chauffeur—United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., etc., v. 
(C. C. A. 1.)—T7 U. S. Daily, 1150, 


Aug. 19, 1932. 


Patents 


PATENTS—Pleading and practice in courts— 
In patent infringement suits Equity Rule 7012 does not necessitate specific findings 
on validity if court be satisfied that patent is not infringed—Automatic Arc Welding 
(C. C. A. 7.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1150, Aug. 19, 1932, 
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Correrat, Circuit Judge—This suit was 
brought by W. H. Wyer on an automobile 
liability policy issued by the appellant 
company to J. L. Suffecool, superintendent 
of the Quapaw Indian Agency, for Willie 
Buffalo, an incompetent member of the 
Quapaw Tribe, indemnifying the latter up 
to $10,000 for injuries which might result 
from the use of a Graham-Paige coupe 
owned by him. . ; 

Wyer’s alleged cause of action was that 
he had brought a previous action against 
Buffalo for personal injuries sustained 
when his car was wongfully driven into 
Wyer’s conveyance, that the action was 
defended by. the company and resulted in 
a judgment on April 29, 1930, for $20,000 
with interest and costs, on which execu- 
tion was issued and returned unsatisfied; 
that by virtue of Buffalo’s insolvency and 
Wyer’s inability to collect the judgment, 
the company, by the tens of the policy, 
has become liable for that judgment to 
to extent of $10,000. 

The answer of the company alleged that 
its defense of the former suit was with 
| @ reservation of its rights under the policy, 
that although Buffalo and his chauffeur, 
O. V. Jolley, drove the car and their 
negligence proximately caused Wyer’s in- 
juries, they wilfully represented to the 
company that the tar w4s not driven by 
them at the time of the accident but 
by some person unknown, Buffalo ob- 
tained $500 from the company on the 
representation that the car had been 
stolen when the accident occurred, the 
misrepresentations were relied upon by 
the company, he did not cooperate with 
the company in securing its rights, which 
was a condition of liability, and Wyer’s 
rights to recover against the company 





Breach of Cooperation Clause 
Bars Recovery on Auto Policy 


Result of Damage Suit Against Insured Auto 
Owner Need Not Have Been Affected 


for appellant, E. C. Firzceratp and W.. | 


torney in an effort to defeat the action. 

Buffalo’s misrepresentation of the facts 
respecting the accident stood adjudicated 
in the former suit, and Wyer admitted it. 
All the evidence was one way on the sub- 
ject of cooperation, in that respect. 

Only a question of law was therefore in- 
volved as to whether upon the undisputed 
facts there was cooperation as required 
by the insurance contract; and it is re- 
viewable in this court. White v. United 
States, 48 F, (2d) 178; Larabee Flour Mills 
Co. v. Carignano, 49 F. (2d) 151. 

Wyer was not a party to the insurance 
contract. By the terms of the policy, he 
had only the right of Buffalo to recover, | 
in case of his insolvency or bankruptcy 
and an execution unsatisfied against him, 
if the latter would have had that right on 
paying the judgment. Clements v. Pre- 
ferred Accident Insurance Co., 41 F. (2d) 
470; Metroplitan Casualty Insurance Co. v. | 
Colthurst, 36 F. (2d) 559} Royal Indemnity | 
Co. v. Morris, 37 F. (2d) 90; Hermante v. 
Globe Indemnity Co., 223 N. Y. S. 93; 
Coeman v. New Amsterdam Casualty Co., 
247 N. Y. 271, 160 N. E. 367; Weatherwax 
v. Royal Indemnity Company, 250 N. Y. 





281, 165 N. E. 293; Seltzer v. Indemnity 
Co., 252 N. Y. 330, 169 N. E. 403. 


Cooperation Rendered 
By Insured Discussed 


This brings us to the main question, 
and that is, whether Buffalo rendered 
such cooperation to the company as to 
meet that condition to its liability. The 
company asserts that the condition in the 
policy bound Buffalo to report a fair and 
truthful account to enable the company 
to determine whether there was a defense 
to the damage suit and bring to its aid 
the material facts without misrepresenta-' 
tion or concealment, and his violation of 
that duty absolved the company from 
liability. 

Wyer’s contention is that the company 
was bound to show the failure of coopera- 
tion affected the judgment in the damage 
suit, and as there was no such showing, 
its liability was established. 

The controversy has been before the 
courts. In Coleman vy. New Amsterdam 
Casualty Co., 247 N. Y. 271, 160 N. E. 367, 
the assured declined to assist in the de- 





were no greater than those of Buffalo, 
had he paid the judgment of Wyer. 


Plaintiff's Reply 
In Case Outlined 


By his reply, Wyer admitted Jolley and 
Buffalo drove the car at the time of the 
collision and their negligence was the 
proximate cause of Wyer’s injuries, and 
alleged the company defended the suit, 
presented a motion for a new trial and 
partially effected an appeal, and thereby 
waived any failure of cooperation by 
Buffalo. 

A jury was waived and the cause was 
tried to the court. The company duly 
saved its rights by requests for findings, 
declarations of law, and a judgment in 
its favor. The court made adverse find- 
ings, and by reason of the former re- 
covery judgment was rendered herein 
against the company for $10,000, interest 
and costs. 

The company joined with Buffalo in de- 
fending that suit. The record shows that 
after judgment the company filed and 
argued a motion for a new trial which was 
overruled, secured a brief stay of the judg- 
ment and an extension of ninety days to 
make and serve a case-made, but notified 
Suffecool and Buffalo by letter of June 9, 
1930, that for various reasons and par- 
ticularly the findings of the jury it with- 
drew from all further part in the defense. 

The company assigns two main errors for 
reversal, but presents only the second, 
| which complains of the denial of its mo- | 
| tion for judgment for want of supporting 
| facts, and particularly because under the | 
| pleadings, admissions and uncontroverted 
evidence the failure of cooperation by. 
Buffalo in the former suit released the | 
company from liability. 


Terms of Policy 
Regarding Liability 

The policy recites that in consideration | 
of the premiums and subject to the terms, | 
limits and conditions stated, the company 
insures Buffalo against property loss and | 
liability for accidents up to $10,000, at its | 
|expense, reserves the right to settle any | 
{claim or suit, extends the insurance to| 
other drivers of the car, agrees that it 
| will defend suits against him whether 
groundless or not, that the insolvency or 
| bankruptcy of the insured shall not release 
the company from damages for injury, 
and in case execution is returned un- 
staisfied against him, an action may be 
|maintained by an injured person against 
|the company, under ‘the terms of the 
| policy, 
| The policy also provides it is subject to 





fense of the damage suit. By the State 
law, in case of the insolvency of the 
assured, suit was authorized by an in- 
jured person “under the terms of the 
policy.” The defense was, a condition of 
the policy was breached. The Court 
(opinion by Chief Justice Cardozo, now 
Associate ~Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court) ruled: | 

“Cooperation does not mean that the| 
assured is to combine with the insurer 
to present a sham defense. Cooperation 
does mean that there shall be a fair and 
frank disclosure of information reasonably 
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Worthman, I. S. Supplementary proceedings 
and garnishee’ executions under the laws 
ef New York. 431 p. N. Y., Prentice-Ha!l, 
1932. 32-10634 

Young, W.A. Ordeal by banking; the test 
of a constructive policy. 96 p. London, C, 
Palmer, 1931. 32-10640 

Smith, Mrs. B. W. The romances of the pres- 
idents; illus. 400 p. Boston, Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard, 1932. : 32-11029 

Solomon ben Isaac, called RaShI. Rashi’s 
Commentary on Ezekiel 40-48, edited on, the 
basis of eleven manuscripts by Abraham J. 
Levy. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Dropsie college, 
1924.) 122 a Philadelphia, The Dropsie 
sores for Hebrew and cognate learing Oe 

Student volunteer movement for foreign mis- 
sions. International convention. 11th, Buf- 
falo, 1931-1932. The Christian mission in 
the world of today; report of . . ., Buffalo, 
N. Y., Dec. 30, 1931, to Jan. 3, 1932. R. P. 
Currier, editor. 259 p., illus. N. ¥., Student 
volunteer movement for foreign: missions, 
1932. 32-10963 

Sullivan, F. J. The science of swimming. 
(Spalding “red cover” series of athletic 
handbooks, no, 106R.) 105 
American sports publ. co., 

Thomson, Sir J. A. Riddles of science. 387 p., 
illus. N. Y., Liveright, 1932. 32-10825 

Tranbarger, J. C. Fractice in the fundamen- 
tals of printing; 100 exercises demonstrating 
typical jobs, with general information. 201 
p., illus. Terre Haute, Ind., The author, 
1932, 32-10974 

Van Vechten, Carl. Sacred and profane mem- 
ories. 230 p. N. Y., Knopf, 1932. 32-26382 

Owen, A; S. Aristotle on art of poetry, a come 
panion to trans. by Ingram Bywater. 82 Pp. 
Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1931. 32-10921 

Peebles, Allon. A survey of the medical fa= 
cilities of Vermont, 321 p., illus. 
Ill., The Univ. of Chicago press, 1932. 

32-10959 

The private papers of a bankrupt bookseller, 
307 p. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1932. 

32-26252 

Schulz, E. H. The Dardanelles campaign by 
Gen. Liman von. Sanders. 58 p. Ft. 
Humphreys, Va., The Engineer school, 1931. 

7065 


32-7 
Smith, J. B. R. New York laws affecting busi- 
ness corporations, Rev. to April 11, 1932. 
13th ed. J. B. R. Smith, ed. 468 p. N. Y., 
U. 8. corporation co., 1932. 32-10951 
Stringham, B. B. The colaid code for judg- 
ment collection. 128 p. N. Y., Covici, 
Friede, 1932. 32-10055 
Taylor, W. M. Texas law quizzer. 326 p. Aus- 
tin, Tex., H. P. N. Gammel, 1932. 32-10952 
Tillotson, H. S. The exquisite exile, life of 
Mrs. Benedict Arnold; illus. 205 p. Boston, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1932. 32-10947 
White, B. F., tr. Nine one-act plays from 
Yiddish, trans. 235 p. Boston, J, W. Luce 
and co., 1932. 32-10920 
Williams, A. V. A. A child’s story of the Ni- 
agara frontier. 172 p.. Buffalo, Priv. print., 
Whitney-Graham co., 1932. 32-10946 
Wilson, Edmund. The American jitters; a year 
of the slump, by... 3 p. IN. Y¥., Scrib- 
ner, 1932. 32-26386 
Yale university. The choice of an occupa- 
tion, ed. by A. B. Crawford, director, an 


fs32. 32-1034 


Chicago, — 


S. H. Clements, assistant director, Dept. of # 


ersonnel study, Yale univ. 495 p. New 
aven, Pub. by Dept. of personnel study, 
1932. 32-264 
Stack, Philip. Love in Manhattan, by Don 
Wahn with a foreword by Walter Winchell, 
(Poems.) 98 p. N. Y., Liveright, 1932. 
32-10866 
Swain, B. Fools and folly during the middle 
ages and the renaissance. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Columbia univ., 1932.) 234 p. Y., Co- 
lumbia univ. press, 1932. 32-10859 
Talbot, F. X. Shining in darkness, dramas 
of the nativity and the resurrection. 153 p. 
London, Longmans, 1932. 32-10863 
Thompson, F. Poems of . . .; ed. by Rev. Ter< 
ence L, pees. _, Cm Catholic coll, 





demanded by the insurer to enable it to 
determine whether there is a genuine 
defense.” 


Contention Regarding 
Default in Case 


It was contended the default should be 
condoned as there was no evidence that 
the cooperation of the insured would have 
defeated or diminished the claim for dam- 
ages, but it was held: 

“For all that appears, the insurer would 
be no better off if the assured had kept 
its covenant, and made disclosure full 
and free. The argument misconceives the 
effect of a refusal. Cooperation with the 
insurer is one of the conditions of the 
policy. 

“When the condition was broken, the 
policy was at an end, if the insurer so 
elected. The case is not one of the breach 
of a mere covenant, where the conse- 
quences may vary with fluctuations of the 
damage. There has been a failure to ful- 
fill a condition upon which obligation is| 
dependent.” 

In Buckner vy. Buckner, (Wis.) 241 N. 
W. 342, it was said that cooperation was 
defined almost universally as in the Cole- 
man case. It was further held: 


Holding of Court 


In Prior Case 


“This is not to say that any slight error 
in the statement of facts or failure to 
disclose some collateral fact will neces- 
sarily be held to amount to 4 breach of 
the contract, but the withholding of in- 
formation, the making of untruthtful 
statements, and the concealing of neces- 
sarily relevant and material facts can 
have but one purpose, and that is to help 
the claimant rather than the insurer.” 

There are other cases sustaining the 
principle. Rohlf v. Great American 
Mutual Indemnity Co., (Ohio) 161 N. E. 
232; Clements v. Preferred Accident Ins. 
Co., supra. 

The contention of Wyer has support in 
the authorities. Huddy, Cyc. Auto Law, 


| certain conditions, one of them being that 
|immediate written notice of an accident 
with fullest information obtainable must 
be given to the company, another that 
|the company reserves the right to set- 
|tle any claim or suit, and _ others 
|that, when requested by the company, 
“the assured shall aid in securing informa- 
|tion, evidence and the attendance of 
witnesses in effecting settlements and in 
| defending suits,” and that “the assured 
| Shall at all times render to the company 
all reasonable cooperation and assistance.” | 
By an amendment, authorized by the 
| policy, the insurance extended to other 
drivers of the car was withdrawn. 

| The first question presented is whether, | 
| aS appellee insists, there were findings of 
|fact by the trial court in this case that 
bar consideration of the error’ assigned. 
The findings were that Buffalo was in- 
solvent, had no property subject to ex- 
=, appellant assumed the defense 
| of the former suit, and Buffalo and his ; i 

| counsel cooperated in the defense of that In P roceedings Cited ; 

suit. The undisputed testimony is that on 
| the representation of Buffalo and Jolley 
Conclusiveness of Facts that the car had been stolen and they 
had not driven it at the time of the 


(9th Ed.) 297-8, and the cases cited. In 
some of those cases, it was held the in- 
surer must show the non cooperation of 
the insured affected the judgment for 
damages. 

In others, it was held necessary to show 
substantial prejudice to the rights of the 
insurer. It may be said that test was 
met, in that the company was deprived 
of contesting the issue of negligence on | 
the facts. 

But we are impressed that non coopera- | 
tion as shown in this case was of itself | 
a well founded defense. It was suf-| 
ficient for the reason, if for no other, 
that cooperation was stipulated in the 
contract to be a condition to liability. | 

It is also insisted the company waived | 
the condition by defending the suit after 
it learned of the non cooperation of 
Buffalo. 


Undisputed Testimony 


texts.) 581 p. Y., Century, 1932. 
32-10862 


Van Brunt, G. A. Rewinding data for direct 
current armatures, by . 
212 p., illus. N. 


.. and A, C 
Y., McGraw-Hill, . 
32-10839 
Vercelli book. The Vercelli book, edited by 
-.. 152 p. N. Y¥., Columbia univ. press, 
1932. 32-10861 
Zimmern, Mrs. L. A. Must the League fail? 
96 p. London, M. Hopkinson, 1932. 32-10807 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Monthly Check-List of State Publications— 
March, 1932; Vol. 23, No. 3, Division of 
Documents, Library of Congress. Price $1.50 
a year. 10-8924 

Preparing Shipments to Canada—Trade Pro 
motion Ser. No. 91, Bur. Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 
Apply at Bur. 32-26858 

Removal of Soot From Furnaces and Flues 
by the Use of Salts or Compounds—Bull, 
360, Bur. Mines, U.S. Dept. Commerce. Ap- 
ply at Bur. 32-26930 

Retail Distribution, Hardware and Related 
Chains, 15th Census of U. S.—Distribution 
No. R-68, Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Coma 
merce. Price 5 cents. 32-26931 

Black Pit of the Pecan and~ Some Insects 
Causing It—Aug. 1932, Cir. No. 234, Bur. 
Entomology, U. 8S. Dept. Agri. Apply at 
Bur. Agr32-801L 

Fishes Obtained by Lieut. H. C. Kellers of 
U. S. Naval Eclipse Expedition of 1930, at 
Niuafoou Island Tonga Group, in Oceania— 
No. 2931—(From Proceedings of U. S. Natl, 
Museum, Vol. 81, Art. 8, pp. 1-9), Smith 
sonian Institution, U. S. Natl. Museum, 
Apply at Museum. 

Notes on the Helminth Parasites of Opossum 
(Didelphis Virginiana) in Southeast Texas 
with Discriptions of Four New Species—. 
No. 2939—(From Proceedings Of U. S. Natl. 
Museum Vol. 81, Art. 16, pp. 1-15), Smith- 
sonian Institution, U.S. Natl. Museum. Ap- 
ply at Museum. 

Agriculture, Montana, 15th Census of U. S8.: 
1930—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 
Price 10 cents. 31-27053 

Manufactures, Oregon, 15th Census of U. S.— 
Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price 
5 cents. 32-26758 

Manufactures, Vermont, 15th Census of U. §S, 
—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price 
5 cents. 32-26758 

Wholesale Distribution, Arizona, 15th Census 
of §.—Distributton 'No. W-110, Bur, 
Census, U. S. Commerce, 5 
cents. 32-26315 

Construction Industry, United States, 15th 
Census of S.—Distribution No, C-175, 
Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply 
at Bur. 32-26931 

Case Instruction—Serial Nos. 41 to 50, Bur, 
Navigation, U. S. Navy Dept. Apply at Bur, 

29-26644 

List of Publications Relating to Indians—May, 
1932, Price List 24, 16th Edition, Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 
tendent. 


Dept. Price 


Apply at Superin- 
25-274 


138 Atl. 780; New Jersey F. & P. G. Ins, 
Co. v. McGillis, 42 F. (2d) 1789. , 

In this case the company: had only 
the information imparted by Wyer’s evi- 
dence. Neither Buffalo nor Jolly has 
ever recanted his account. The with- 
drawal from the case, by letter of June 
9, 1930, was timely. There was no evi- 
dence to show the agents of the come 
pany theretofore believed there. was mis- 
representation by Buffalo. 


Steps Toward Appeal 
Held Within Rights 


We conclude the steps leading. to an 
appeal were taken within the reserved 
rights of the company and constituted 
no waiver of the defense. Meyers v. Con- 
tinental Cas. Co., 12 F. (2d) 52; Rohlf v. 
Great American Mutual Indemnity Co., 
supra; Commercial Casualty Ins. Co. v, 
Fruin Colnon Contracting Co., 32 F. (2d) 


illus, N. ¥..A? 


* 


“be analogous, and, if the converse is true, carded. ©'* * the parties, after ail, icdoalt In a 
they are nonanalogous arts. |feeling that they would like to have some 
The over-elasticity of this test and the, expression of opinion from the judicial tri- 


\When Jury Is Waived 


It is thoroughly settled that in a trial 
where a jury is waived the findings of fact | 


Determination of what is analogous art involves somewhat same tests as are 
applied to ascertain patentable novelty; inventor is chargeable with knowledge and 
doings of men working in same field—Automatic Arc Welding Co. v, A. O. Smith 


collision, the company undertook to join 
in the defense of the suit with a reserva- 
tion of all its rights. This it was en- 


425; Hermance v. Globe Indemnity Co., 
supra. 


necessity for fact support make its uni- bunal respecting the status of that system. | 


versal application impossible. It is surely 
not capabie of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. When may the court say that a 
person possessing mechanical skill and 
knowledge of the art will be subject to 
“an appeal” from another art? Perhaps 
greater definittness would be attained if 
we said an inventor is chargeable with 
the knowledge and doings of men work- 
ing in the same field. 

Appellant’s counsel relies on this same 
decision, and it is doubtless as strong 
@ case as can be found on its side. The 


emphasize the distinctions upon which 
we now rely for our ‘conclusion in this 


- 
‘ 


* * it being in evidence here that that; COrp. 
system, as discontinued prior to the| 
| filing of the bill, * * * the plaintiff must 
support its bill in some way by a showing} 
that, in equity, it was entitled to relief as! 
| against that system because of the likelihood 
| of recurrence to it. * * * I will simply con- 
j}tent myself with this announcement that 
upon the showing here, whatever may be said 
about the BM system, the difficulty that arises | 
|} upon the issue of infringement when it | 
comes closely to a consideration of the BM 
system, is the development and establishment | 
of any theory which may ascribe to Morton | 
|& monopoly, practically, of all control systems. | 
|I am satisfied to accept the analysis that! 
has been given of the proofs here with respect 
|} to this BM system on behalf of the defendant, 


ee w 


PATENTS—Evidence— 
Daily, 1150, Aug. 19, 1932. 
PATENTS—Infringement—In general— 


Aug. 19, 1932. 


bill for want of equity as to all of the sys- 
j} tems that have been the subject matter of 
j evidence here.” 


(C. C. A. 7.)—T U. S. Daily, 1150, Aug. 19, 1932. 


Opinion of official Patent Office who decided interference case while plaintiff's 
patent was pendipg is not admissible as evidence in infringement suit against other 
parties—Automatic Arc Welding Co. v. A. O. Smith Corp. 


(C. C. A. 7.)—7 U. 8. 


Keeping within teachings of prior art patent does not infringe patent in suit.— 
Automatic Arc Welding Co. v. A. O. Smith Corp. F 


(C. C. A. 7.)—T U. S. Daily, 1150, 


PATENTS—Electric arc welding, not infringed— 


1278985, Morton, Portable Electric Arc Welding Apparatus,-not infri . 
facts in that case, nevertheless, serve to|and a decree may be taken dismissing the| Morton, Electric Arc Welding, not infringed meson ceed: seteeee 


; 1648562, Morton, Electric Arc Welding 


Contact Methods and Means, not infringed.—Automaitic Arc Welding Co, v. A. O. 
Smith Corp. (C. C, A. 7.)—7 U.S. Daily, 1150, Aug. 19, 1932. 


upon conflicting evidence are conclusive | 
{on appeal. But the facts were not dis-| 


| puted in this case that Buffalo and Jolley 
represented to the company that they 





titled to do-upon an understanding, ex-; 

press or implied, with the insured. 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. v. Stewart Dry 

Goods Co., 208 Ky. 429, 271 S. W. 444;) 


were not in the car when the accident oc- 
| curred, both so testified in the former case 
|and Buffalo in this, and Buffalo obtained 
| $500 from the company for theft of the 
car. 

It is true he and his attorneys assisted 
|in the defense, and both he and Jolley 
| testified for the company. And the ad- 
| juster of the company testified Buffalo's 
cooperation was one hundred per cent. 
| But that was a conclusion, drawn from|the defense. Miller v. Union Ind. Co.,| 
the fact that Buffalo did not collude} 204 N. Y. 8S. 1730; Francis v. London | 
| with the plaintiff and joined with his at- Guarantee & Accident Co., 100 Vt. 425, 


Gordon v. Massachusetts Bonding & In- 
surance Co., 229 N. Y. 424, 128 N. E. 
204; Ford Hospital v. Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Co., 106 Neb. 311, 183 N. W. 656; 
Sargent Mfg. Co., v. Travelers’ Ins. Co., 
165 Mich. 87, 130 N. W. 211; Seltzer v. 
Indemnity Company, supra; Hermance 
v. Globe Indemnity Co., supra. 

But the insurer must not know of the 
breach of the policy when conducting 


| 











The facts differ materially from those 
shown in New Jersey F. & P. G. Ins, Co, 
v. McGillis, 42 F. (2d) 789 cited by ap- 
pellee. There the company was fully ap- 
prised of the facts. Besides, it had taken 
from McGillis his right to defend or 
settle the action. 

In our opinion, the judgment was es- 
roneously rendered for appellee. It is 
accordingly reversed, and the cause is 
remanded to the District Court with 
direction for further proceedings con- 
sistent with this opinion. 


Reversed. 
(The dissenting opinion of Judge 


McDermott in this case will be printed 
in full text in the issue of Aug. 20.) 
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¥% utility on the city’s behalf and collect 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Two Indiana Bills 
Passed on Rights 
Of Municipalities 


Await Signature of Governor | 
Following Adjournment 
Of Special Session of State | 
Legislature 





Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 18. 

Two bills sponsored by the Municipal | 
Rights League of Indiana were passed at | 
the special session of the Legislature which} 
adjourned at 2 a. m., Aug. 18. These bills 
are awaiting action by the Governor. Two 
other public utility measures have been 
signed by him. 

The Legislature killed a bill proposing 
to levy a ton-mile tax on buses and trucks, 
and Governor Leslie vetoed a measure to 
amend the 1923 law relating to track ele- 
vation work. 

Summaries of the bills follow: 


H. B. 655.—Providing that the valuation 
of a public utility for taxation purposes 
shall be the true cash value and that the 
public service commission, in fixing the 
valuation for rate-making purposes, must 
fix a prima facie true cash value. Pro- 
vided that where any public utility has | 
not had-a valuation for rate-making pur- | 
poses said valuation shall be made by the! 
public service commission. Signed by Gov-| 
ernor. | 

S. B. 366.—Amending existing municipal 
corporations laws so as to authorize a) 
municipal corporation to lease or buy any 
electric light and power plant and or dis- 
tribution system public utility to which it 
has granted a franchise. Setting up pro-| 
cedure to be followed in such lease or pur- | 
chase. 

Authorizing a municipal corporation 
that determines to make such lease or 
purchase to enter into a written con- 
tract. A lease or contract to buy where 
the price is to be paid solely out of reve- 
nues of the utility need not be approved 
by referendum. , The utility is to be paid 
for out of revenues. Provides for bond 
issues. Rates charged by such utility to 
the city and all consumers must be ade- 
quate and reasonable, as determined by 
the public service commission. | 

In case of any default in principal or 
interest payment a court shall name an) 
administrator or receiver to administer the | 


rates and pay bonds, etc., and interest and 
apply the revenue as directed by the act 
or the court may declare the whole amount | 
of indebtedness or lease contract due, and 
order sale of the utility. Approval by the 
public service commission is necessary be-| 


| tained in the Commission’s monthly state- 


| the like. | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HeERZIN, BEING PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UniTep States DarLy 


Two Trade Practice 
Conferences Called 


Manufacturers of Storage Bat- 
teries and of Ornamental 
Metals to Meet 


Copper, electrolytic, N. Y., dolls. per 1b.. 
— middling, spot, N. Y., dolls. per 


Food index (Bradstreet’s), dolls. per lb.. 
Iron and steel composite, dolls. per ton., 
| Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.), dolls, 


FINANCE 
Banking: 


Debits, N. Y. C., mills. of dolls....... . 
Debits, outside N. Y. C., mills, of dolls, 
Federal reserve banks— 
Reserve bank credit, total, mills of 
CONS. oc cccnsdevossevcocenees . . 
Bills bought, mills. of dolls... 
Bills discounted, mills. of dolls..... 
U. S. Govt. securities, mills. of dolls. 
Federal reserve reporting member 
banks— 
Deposits, net demand, mills. of dolis. 10, 
Deposits, time, mills. of dolls. ....... 
Investments, total, mills, of dolls.... 
U. S. Govt. securities, mills. of dolls. 
Loans, total, mills, of dolls 
On securities, mills of dolls 
All other, mills. of dolls. .. 
Interest rates, call loans, pct. 
Interest rates, time loans, p 
Exchange rate, sterling (da. av), doll 
Failures, commercial, numbe' 
Mongy in circulation, mills. 
Security markets: 
Bond sales, N. 
par value 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues, dolis. 
Stock sales, N. Y. S. E., thous. of shares 
Stock prices (50) (N. ¥. Times), dolls. 
per shar 
Stock pric 
926—100 
Industrials (351), 1926=100...... 
Public utilities (37), 1926=100.. 
Railroads (33), 1926=100 


ing| PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
facturers who will attend the meeting) DISTRIBUTION 
produce 60 per cent of the volume _manu-| proquction: 
factured in the United States. Sioeninous coal (aaav.), ow. of tons 
} ectric power, mills. o w.-hours.... 
A trade practice conference, in charge Peistleumn, those. of bits 
of Commissioner Garland S. Ferguson,| Steel ingots, per cent of capacity 
was held for the saw service industry, Se awards (da. av.).. 
i thous. 0. OUR. cccwdccdSecevessecesseds obese 
a 21, in Washington. Distribution : 
rade practice rules approved and ac-|  Exports— 
cepted by the Commission for the feather | 
and down industry were released July 18. 


‘ineat, thous, of bi 1. 
State to Investigate 
Compensation Rates 


~ 


Manufacturers of storage batteries and 
members of the ornamental iron, bronze 


and wire industry have been scheduled to; 
hold trade practice conferences this 
Autumn with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, according to an announcement con- 


ment issued Aug. 18. which follows in full 
text: 

Two trade practice conferences previ- 
ously authorized by the Federal Trade 
Commission have now been scheduled as} 
‘follows: 

For the ornamental iron, bronze and 
wire industry, Oct. 3, Cambridge Springs, 
Pa., Commissioner C. W. Hunt, in charge; 
and 

For the storage battery manufacturers, | 
Nov. 17, Cleveland, Chairman William E. | 
Humphrey, in charge. | 

Members of the ornamental metals 
group fabricate and install such articles) 
as hangers, fire escapes, stairs, railings, | 
grills, elevator fronts and enc‘osures, store 
fronts, lamp standards, balconies, coal) 


chutes, mail chutes, sidewalk doors, and| 





The automobile storage battery manu-| 


Wheat flour, thous. of bbl 
Freight-car loadings, total, cars. 
Coal and coke, cars 
Forest products, cars 
Grain and products, cars.. 
Livestock, cars 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1., cars.. 
Ore, cars 
Miscellaneous, cars 
Receipts— 
Cattle and calves, thous 
Hogs, thous. 
Cotton into sight, thous. e 
Wheat, primary markets, thous. of b 


Oklahoma Governor Names | : 
Wool, total, Boston, thaus. of Ibs.... 


Committee to Study Re- 
duction of Premiums 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 18. 
Governor Murry has appointed a com- 
mittee headed by W. A. Murphy, State 
Labor Commissioner, as Chairman, to in- 
vestigate workmen’s compensation insur- | 
ance premium rates and determine how | 
they can be reduced. 
The Governor suggested when naming 
the committee that if some other method | 
of lowering rates cannot be discovered, | 


HE financial structure of the Associa 


chief counsel. 





fore any municipal corporation may con- 
tract to lease any such utility or issue any | 
bonds, etc. Emergency. Signed by Gov- 
ernor. | 

S. B. 417. Gives cities and towns, in| 
which property of a public utility is | 
situated, right and power to “own, lease, | 
erect, establish, purchase, construct, ac- 
quire and hold and operate” any public 
utility within such city or town boundary 
without consent or control of any depart- 
ment, bureau or commission, other than 
the municipal common council. 

Provided that no certificate of public | 
convenience or necessity shall be required 
from any commission or other State de- | 
partment as a condition precedent to con- 
struction of a public utility where one en- | 
gaged in the same service already exists. 
The act transfers to the common council | 
of the municipejity all rights, powers and 
duties that now are held by law by the} 
public service commission over munici- | 
pally-owned utilities. Repeals all au- 
thority of the public service commission 
over rates, etc. 

Gives municipalities power to acquire! 
by condemnation property of any public | 
utility. When 25 or more freeholders or | 


householders of a city or town file a| 


avritten petition with the municipal coun- | 
cil requiring it to buy a utility then operat- 
ing there, the council must submit the} 
question to the voters. If a majority of 
the voters of the municipality favor the | 
purchase, the council must ascertain the | 
fair and reasonable vaiue. If the council 
and the officers of the utility do not agree | 
on the price, the entire proceeding must | 
be transmitted to the circuit court, which, | 
without a jury, must hear the case and 
determine the true valuation of the util- 
ity’s used and useful property. The} 
court’s decision is to be binding. 

A contract by the common council 
under this act musi be by ordinance which | 
shall provide that the principal and inter- 
est of bonds issued for payment of the 
utility may be paid entirely from income 
and revenue of the plant. Municipality 
may by ordinance provide for payment 
by hypothecating the net earnings and| 
profits. Income and revenue of the utility | 
must be kept in a separate bond’ and} 
interest redemption account fund. | 

Bonds to pay for utility shall bear in-| 
terest at not to exceed 6 per cent, not to 
exceed 30 years, be payable out of the 
special redemption fund and be sold for| 
not less than par and accrued interest. | 
Repeals laws and parts of laws in conflict. 
Emergency. Awaiting action by Governor. | 

H. B. 682. Empowering a municipality | 
Vito own, lease, etc., a public utility without 
consent or control of any department, bu- | 
reau or commission other than the *eity | 
council. No certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity from the public} 
service cOMmission is necessary where | 
utility already is engaged in the same serv- | 
ice. Utility must give reasonably adequate | 
services at just and reasonable rates. | 

Rates in force at the time a municipality | 
acquires a utility shall remain in effect 








| Association, 


it might be possible to install some form | 
of State insurance | 

Governor Murry asked the committee to} 
make its examination and report its 
findings and recommendations to him. He 
then will ask the Legislature to adopt the 
recommendations. 

The Governor said he would not have | 
the State go into the general insurance 
business, but only so far as to insure 
those workmen engaged in hazardous oc- 
cupations such as mining. Pointing out 
that several large oil companies carry 
their insurance, the Governor said he ap- 
proved that plan. | 

In case of State insurance the rates | Forbes & Company show as to other classes 


y j of stockholders? 
would be fixed so the insurance would be A. It shows that executives and proprietors 





Nodder’s testimony follow: 


number of stockholders of Associated Gas & 
| Electric System? 

A. It shows at the time the pamphlet was 
jissued there were over 104,000 stockholders 
located throughout every State in the United 
States, in every Canadian province except 
| one, and in 23 other leading countries of the 
| world. 


Q. What does this’ statement by Harris- 
Forbes & Company show as to the number 
of stockholders who were housewives? 

A. It shows that 25.9 per cent of the total 
number were housewives, or a total of 26,057. 


| provided at cost, Governor Murray said.|of establishments comprised 11.1 per cent, | 


He suggested a private corporation might | or 11,553 stockholders. 
be organized for the purpose with one! Skilled labor comprises 10.7 per cent, 


: j 11,136 stockholders. 
stockholder and the State holding the | “'Gierxs 84 per cent, or 8,743 stockholders. 
remainder of the stock. | Professional people, 8.2 per cent, or 8,534 


In addition to Mr. Murphy, committee | stockholders. 
members are: E. J. Mitchell, cotton ginner, | 7 919 stockholders. 
Wynnewood; M. D. Harbaugh, secretary; Unskilled labor, 7.1 per cent, or 7,390 stock- 
Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Producers’ | holders. 
Miami; Luther Langston,| 2&1mers: 
labor leader, Oklahoma City; and John| holders. 


i i i Institutions, societies and business organi- 
Kroutll, milling comany executive, Yukon. | , tions, 1.9 per cent, or 1,978 stockholders. 


or 


oe | stockholders. 
peal to higher courts. The act does not | “salesmen, 1.7 per cent, or 1,769 stockholders. 


interfere with special legislative authori-| Students, 1.5 per cent, or 1,561 stockholders. 
ties given by another act to the city of | rr children, 8 per cent, or 833 stock- 
Brazil where commitments already have | “ city, State and Government employes, .7 per 
been made by the city council on the | cent, or 729 stockholders. 

construction of a municipal light plant oy| @Q. Turn to the section dealing with bank- 


ing connections at page 640. 
a eee bonds. Awaiting action by | cipal financial connections of Associated Gas 


|& Electric Company varied from time to 
S. B. 385. Amending the 1923 law gov- | time? 

erning track elevation work in cities of| A. They have. 

45,000 to 90,000 population, Adding 10] une wnat 9° the early records indicate in 
ee r : . Ss ? 

the section which pertains to modification | 7 Thee Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler, who 

of work while in progress and to payment | were bankers in Philadelphia, handled the 

of costs a provision that if the railroad | Security issues of the company for a num- 


s . ber of years, a member of that firm being 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] | on the board of directors. 


Disp 





osal ai Pulilie Lands by A copmmnenst 
Nets Total Cash Receipts of $612,000,000 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


the absence of appropriation, to any use, 


free homestead laws, another one*sixth | i 
'such as grazing, not prohibited by law. 


has been donated to the States, and ap- 
proximately one-twelfth has been granted 
to the railroads. 

Outstanding withdrawals and reserva- 
tions contain the following acreages: 

National forests, 136,555,654; Indian res- | 
ervatians, '70,993,326; miscellaneous, 22,- 
237,569; reclamation projects, 19,034,330; 
national parks and monuments, 6,535,890; 
total, 255,356,769. 

Use of Land Withdrawals 

Nearly half of the miscellaneous with- 
drawals are in stock driveways and pub-| 
lic water reserves in aid of the stock in-| 
dustry; about a fourth are in power sites, | 
reservoir sites, and Carey Act segrega- 
tions, in aid of development of water re- 
sources; and the remainder in a great 
number of reservations for a variety of 


passed from Federal ownership and con- 


69 per cent to individuals mostly for set- 
tlement and home building, 9 per cent 
to corporations in aid of pioneer trans- 
portation systems, and 22 per cent to the 
public-land States in aid of education, 
transportation, and reclamation. 

The remaining Federal estate—some- 
what less than a half a billion acres—is 
44 per cent in public reservations under 


national parks and monuments, 1.3 per 
cent, subject to recreational use and scien- 
tific study by the public; national forests, 
28 per cent, the resources of which are 
subject to development and use or dis- 


COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE —? 


072 .060 
1.76 
29.34 


49 


2,86' 
2,51 


2,881 
39 


452 
1,851 


794 
5,638 
7,664 
4,48 
10,95: 


4,940 


+ 
Q. What does this pamphlet show as to the 


Q. What does the statement of Harris- | 


Associated System employes, 7.6 per cent, or | 


6.3 per cent, or 6,757 stockholders. | 
Retired people, 6.3 per cent, or 6,557 stock- | 


Bankers and brokers, 1.8 per cent, or 1,873 


Have the prin- | 


trol amounts to nearly 1,000,000,000 acres— | 


administrative supervisidn. These include | 


ysion concerning municipally-owned utili- 


until changed. Rights, powers and duties | public uses such as naval oil and oil-shale 
conferred on the public service commis- | eserves, game and bird reserves, admin- 
|istrative sites, agricultural experiment 
| stations,, military reservations, and aero- 


ties are transferred to municipal coun- 
plane stations. 


posal under regulation; and Indian reser- 
vations, 14.5 per cent, subject in the main 
to lease for use and to probable eventual 
disposal. 


Administrative Control 


cils and authorities of the commissioa | 


are repealed. Any 10 patrons may appeal 
from rates by petition to the public serv- 
ice commission. Bonds issued for the pur- 
chase price of such utilities shall be paid 
from the income and revenue. 


Revenue bonds shall run not exceeding | 


30 years, bear not more than 6 per cent 
interest and be sold for not less than par. 
Councils have full power to adopt ordi- 


nances necessary to carry out this act. | 
Municipality shall have power to acquire | 


by condemnation property of any public 
utility used and useful. 

Question of municipality entering into 
ownership of a utility shall be determined 


after a petition signed by at least one-| 


fifth of the voters of a municipality shail 
have been filed with the city council re- 
questing a special election. Majority voie 
of the qualified voters shall determine, 
but if the proposition is rejected, not more 


than one election can be held in a year.| 


If the municipal council and officers of 
the utility are unable to agree on the pur- 
chase price, a transcript of proceedings 
shall be filed in the circuit court, where 
the court shall conduct a hearing to deter- 
mine true value of the property. Court 

, judgment will be subject to regular ap- 


| Nearly 70 per cent of the original pub- 
lic domain of the United States has 
passed out of the controh of Congress. 
| Another 1.6 per cent is covered by pend- 
jing entries and is therefore in process 
of disposal. About 9.5 per cent is in-| 
cluded in permanent reservation for na- 
tiona parks, monuments, and forests, 
| while 7.5 per cent ts included in Indian, 
reclamation, and other withdrawals that 
doubtless will eventually be almost wholly 
|extinguished in favor of disposal to in- 
dividual citizens. About 12 per cent re-| 
mains free and open to acquisition or 
use under the public-land laws and, in 
eens een ee ee 
Title acquired by 


Individuals 
Individuals 


Fifty-six per cent is not under direct 
administrative supervision but is subject 
to operation of some or all of the public 


| 


and miscellaneous withdrawals, 8 per cent, 
mostly subject to use and eventual dis- 
posal; reserved mineral deposits. 7 per 
cent, subject to lease; entered lands, 5 per 
cent, in process of disposal; and vacant 
lands, 36 per cent, ess*ntially a grazing 
common subject to many forms of entry. 

A tabulation of the approximate dispo- 
sition of the public domain from 1787 to 
1931 is as follows: 


Acreage 
307,294,853 
234,990,474 
181,558,943 
142,424,912 
64,002,414 


Cash sales 

| Homestead entries 
State and swamp grants 
| Railroad and similar grants 
{Bounty warrants 
Private claims ... 
Indian allotments 

| Timber and stone . 
Desert entries 

Timber culture entries 
Miscellaneous 

Mineral 

| Scrip 

| Carey Act 

Coal 


Corporations-St 
Individuals . 
Individuals 

. Individuals 
Individuals 
Individuals 
Individuals 
Individuals 
Individuals-Corporations 
Individua!s 
States for individuals 
Individunls-Cerporaticens 


27,214,793 
13,844,369 
9,859,738 


4,186,119 
3,134,041 
1,625,775 
1,174,903 
* 604,443 


souedg eee 1,036,557,194 | 


land laws—including reclamation, power, | 


34,784,916 | 


9,856,501 | 


1932 
Aug. 6 
0.050 


July 30 | A: TT A 16 
ug. Aug. 8 | Aug. 
0,050| 0.073 0.073 0.107 
.080 
2.16 
31.06 


42 


.060 
1.72 
29.46 


46 


119 
2.74 
33.00 


83 


070 
2,21 
| 31.06 
| 
t 


1.74 
29.46 


7 2,457 
8 2,516 
1,826 
40 
525 
1,841 


10,758 
5,588 
7,342 
4,136 

10,992 
4,587 
6,405 

2.00 


2 


734,730 
112,802 
27,358 
46,420 
19,290 
214,455 
34,046 
280,359 


244 
352 

35 148 
19,712| 20,286 
9,310 3,781 


6,547 
177,193 
190 | 
356 | 

1 


9 
11,876 
7,971 


35.303 
283,107 


238 
347 

48 
12,892 
5,768 








11,28 
15,361 


Increase in Outstanding Security Issues 
Of Associated Gas System Is Described) For Reinsurance in Ilinois 


ted Gas & Electric Company system has 


been of “extreme complexity,” due in part to complicated features of the “nu- 
merous” securities issued, the Federal Trade Commission was told in testimony 
June ‘27 by Charles Nodder, an examiner. 
just made available, sets forth the growth of the outstanding securities of the sys- 
tem from 1907 to the close of 1929 and various other items represented in capitaliza- 
tion. Examination of the witness was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission 
Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. Excerpts from Mr. 


Transcript of Mr. Nodder’s testimony, 





| Q. How was it durfng the World War and 
for some time thereafter? 
| A. Apparently the company financed where 
| it could through various brokerage houses 
} and bank loans. 
| _Q. In 1924, was financing done through John 
| Nickerson & Company? 
|, A. It was. 
Q. Much of it? 

A. Quite an extensive amount of the financ- 
| ing in that year. 
| @. Mr. Nickerson became a member of the 
| Board of Directors? 
| A. Yes, sir. 
Forbes & Company elected to the Board? 

A. They were. 

-~++ 


Q. And from that time to the date of your 
report Dec. 31, 1929, have they played a prom- 
inent part in the company’s financing? 

A, They have. 

Q. Did you discuss this matter of 
with an official of the company? 

A. I did. 

Q. Were you informed that in all matters 
of long-term financing the Associated Gas & 
Electric Company dealt directly with Harris- 
Forbes & Company? 

A. I was. 

Q. Were you told that this was done with- 
out seceiving bids further negotiating with 
, Other banking houses relative thereto? 

A. That is true. 
Q. What does this mean, in other words? 
A. In other. words, this means Harris-Forbes 
& Company handle the entire long-term fi- 
nancing for the Associated System without 
competition. 

Q. Did the Harris-Forbes circular you have 
already referred to contain a consolidated 
| Statement of the capitalization of the Asso- 
| clated Gas & Electric Company? 

> % did, as of Dec. 31, 1927, and 1928. 

> ave you got similar figures 

report as to Dec. 31, 1929? = am 
- Yes, sir. 

| Q. What is it we find at page 


financing 


| 1905? 
|. A. It is the asset side 
| palsnce Fay of the consolidated 


Q. In that consolidated balance sheet are | 


the investments of Associated Gas & Electric 
| Company and its subsidiary companies’ elimi- 
| nated? A. Yes, sir. They are eliminated 
against the outstanding stocks on the books 
| of the subsidiary companies. 

-~+ + 


Q. What was capitalization of thi t 

| S system 
jo Dec. 31, 1929, on a consolidated basis? 

A I would refer you to Exhibit No. 46 
| within Commission’s Exhibit 5158. Turning 
| page 4 of that exhibit there will be found 
what you want. 


Q. What eliminations are made in general | 


jin arriving at the total shown in this sheet? 
| A. All outstanding securities of sudsidiary 
companies which are held by Associated Gas 


& Electric Company or other subsidiary com- | 


| panies have been eliminated. 
Q. On what date does that table show as 


The area of public doman that has/|to the total outstanding preferred stock ot | 


Associated Gas & Electric Company and its 
subsidiaries with the eliminations mentioned? 
| A. That there were $71,481,104.17 stated 
| value of that preferred stock outstanding. 
| Q. And of the class of stock that is known 
as preference stock? A. There was none. 
| . Of common sotck? A. $210,924,258.80. 
| Q. Shares of beneficial interest in Mass- 
achusetts Trust A. $20,000. 

Q. What is the next item shown? 


| changeable for Class A stock, $29,629,785. 
j~ Q. What is the next one? A. Stock pur- 
| chase obligations. nreferred stock, $105,035; 
;}common stock $9,881.82. 
Q. At what does the .ong-term debt appear? 
A. $468,509,769.32. 
Q. At what do advances, from affiliated 
companies appear? A. $2,815,629.77. 
Accounts payable and collections from 
security sales? A. . $6,718,989.87. 
Q. Consumers’ deposits? A. $4,813,958.84. 
Q. Consignments? le 
Q. Notes payable? A. $32,428,058.04. 
+ ¢ »> 
Q. Other obligations? A. $484,974.02. 
is, other current liabilities. 
Q. Is there an item of contingent labilities? 
now much is that? A. $1,106,000. 
| 4 
authorized at Dec. 10,700,000 
shares. 
Q. Of this how many shares were common 
stock? A. 2,000,000 shares. 
Q. How many Class A? A. 7,000,000. 
Q. Class B? A. 500,000 shares. 
Q. Preferred stock of original series? 
60,000 shares. 
Q. How many of the preferred $5 dividend 
shares? A. 800,000 shares. 
Q. Of the preferred $5.50 dividend series? 
A. 15,000 shares. 
Q. And of the preferred $6 dividend series? 
A. 110,009 shares. 
Q. Of the $6.50 preferred? 
Q. And of the $7 preferred? 


31, 1929? A. 


A. 125,000 shares. 

A. 90,000 shares. 
Q. Have you prepared a table which shows 
the rights of these various classes of stocks? 
A. I have. 

Q. Both as to dividends and upon liquida- 
tion of the Company? A. I have. 

Q. Are they briefiy stated in the table that 
agers at page 644 of your report? A. Yes. 
sir. 

Q. Referring to that, please, are all of the 
classes of preferred stock we have dealt with 
cumulative? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What are the provisions or rights as to 
the payment of dividends as to each one of 
these classes of preferred? 

A. That the dividends shall be paid or set 
aside before any dividends are paid on the 
| Class A, B or common stock. If surplus is 
| insufficient for the full dividend to be paid, 
then it shall be paid pro rata to each share. 
In other words, all classes of preferred stock 
chare alike. 


930 


|Court Approves Agreement 


In 1926, were representatives of Harris- | 


A. Six) 
| per cent convertible debenture securities ex- | 


A. $850.323.50 | after the payment of the preferred and Class 


That | 


What was the total number of shares | 


A. | 


Q. All of the outstanding shares of pre- | 


WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Assembled and Made Public Aug. 18 by the Department of Commerce 


1928 7 
Aug. 11 
0.145 
-193 

3. 
34.89 
‘1.05 


1929 
Aug. 9| Aug. 17 
0.107 0.178 
126 


2.71 
33,08 


182 
3.35 
36.52 


1.24 


10,475 


3,129 
118 


95.72 
11,32 


68,542 
64,211 
22,054 
259 253 
78,953 
428,722 


220 
445 

76 
30,987 
7,128 


74,574 
442/077 


247 
424 
100 
13,635 
8,613 


64,226 
415,205 


292 
362 

54 
18,562 
8,898 


60,557 
408,411 


256 
379 


44 
20,182 
6,041 








Chicago, Tll., Aug. 18.—Judge Walter C. 
Lindley, of the United States District 
| Court for the Northern District of Tli- 
nois, has approved an agreement for the 
|reinsurance of the business of the Se- 
|curity Life Insurance Co. of America by 
| the Central Life Insurance Co. of Illi- 
nois, according to an announcement by | 
— R. Massen, receiver of the Security 

e. | 

Under the approved agreement the Cen- 
| tral Life will carry on the Security Life | 
| business separately from its own and will 
| receive.a maximum allowance of $3 per 
| $1,000 of insurance for expenses of ad- 
| ministration. Any profits made on the 
Security Life business, as well as amounts 
| realized on the liquidation of the com- 
pany’s assets will be used to reduce the 
| lien against policy reserves which at pres- 
} ent is 100 per cent. 
| Death claims filed since April 18, when 
the Security Life was placed in receiver- 
| Ship, will be paid in full under the plan. 
| The transaction is subject to approval of | 
the stockholders of the Central Life and | 
the Illinois Insurance Department. 





|ferred stock are to receive $100 upon the| 
| liquidation of the company except as to the 
original issue? 

A. The original series preferred stock, yes, 
sir, and that receives $50. 

Q. What are the provisions in brief con-, 
}cerning payment upon liquidation? A. The 
amount in liquidation is to be paid plus 
| the accumulated dividends out of the assets 
of the company before any distribution to) 
;Class A, Class B and common stockholders. ' 
| If the amount is insufficient the amount will | 
| be paid pro rata to each share. | 

Q. The $5 preferred is redeemable at what 
amount? A. $102. 


+~+ + 

Q. The $5.50 preferred? A. $102.50. 
| @Q. The $6 preferred? A. $105. 

. The $6.50 preferred? A. $105. 
The $7 preferred. A. $105. 
| - The orignial series? A. $60. 

Q., The original series had a dividend rate 
|of how much? A. $3.50 per share. 

Q. Was there provision for an additional 
dividend? A. Yes, sir, a 50-cent additional 
dividend per annum may be paid on that 
class of stock. 

Q. But does it have to be paid? A. No, sir, 
;only in the discretion of the Board of 
Directors. 

| Q. Could it be paid until the dividends on 
; all other ‘preferred stock have been paid? A.! 
| No, sir. All other preferred dividends must 
| be paid first, or provision made therefor. 

Q. Now, as to the Class A stocks, what does 
| the provision as to the dividends to be paid 
on that class of stock provide? A. It pro- 
| Vided $2 priority dividend. 
| Q. Was this cumulative? A. Noncumulative. 
ne Under what circumstances was it pay- 

A. To be paid or set aside after the pay- 
ment of preferred stock dividends, but afore 
the payment of dividends to Class B or com- 
mon stock. 

Q. Upon liquidation of the company, what 
sum is payable for each share of Class A 
stock? 

A $35 is payable after the preferred stock 
has been liquidated, but before the Class B 
| or the common stock is liquidated. 
| Q. Is there a provision that one-half the 
|remaining assets after all other distributions 
noted in your table shall be paid pro rata 
|to the Class A and common stock? A. That 
is correct. 

Q. As to the Class B stock, what is the rate 
|of dividend provided? A. That had a pro | 
rata dividend of $2 per share. 

Q. Is that cumulative? A. It was noncumu- 
lative. 

Q. When it is payable? A. It was to be paid 
after the payment of preferred stock dividends 
and Class A dividends, not to exceed, how- 
ever, in the aggregate, the amount paid on 
Class A stock, 

Q. What amount is each share of Class B | 
stock to receive on liquidation o&® the com- 
pany? A. $35 per share. 

Q. What is the liquidation provision? A. 
To participate in the assets of the company 


A stock in pro rata amount, but not to ex- 
ceed in the aggregate the amount paid on 
the Class A stock. 
Q. That is the only voting stock of the cor- | 
| poration, is it not? one is true. | 
+ 





+ 

Q. Was there any provision made as to what 
amount of dividends should be paid on the 
common? A. No, sir, not specifically. 

Q. What is the dividend provision? 

A. As declared from any remaining surplus 
after the payment of the preferred stock, 
| Class A and Class B stock. 

Q. Are there some conditions under which 
anditional dividends may be paid equally to 
Class A and common stock? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there a provision in the Articles of 
Incorporation or the ameridments thereto that 
|One-half of the assets remaining after all 
other stockholders have been paid for their 

stock upon liquidation of the company shall 
be paid pro rata to the Class A and common 
stockholders? A. There is. 

Q. There is no qualified from the Class A 
or Class B or common stock? A. No, sir. 

Q. I believe you said that on Dec. 31, 19239, | 
there were outstanding three classes of com- 
mon stock? A. Yes, sir, Class A, Class B and 
common. 

Q. Did any of them have par 
None. 


value? A. 
Q. A summary of the issuance of Class A.| 
| stock, according to the records of Associated 
|Gas & Electric Company indicated how many 
shares had been issued to Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. 4,734,729 shares had actually been issued 
| to that date. 

Q. These had a value on the books of 
Associated Gas & Electric Company of how, 
}much? A. $156,966,039.98. | 
. Does this include any allowance for 
the equity of these shares, if it had any, in| 
the surplus of the company? | 

A. No, sir. that is the stated value of} 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 
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Receivership Ruling 
Studied by Court 


Oklahoma Southern Life Case 
Involves Authority to 
Initiate Such Actions 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 18. 

Three district judges in the Oklahoma 
County District Court have taken under 
advisement a case involving application of 
minority stockholders for appointment of 
a receiver for the Oklahoma Southern 


. Life Insurance Company. 


At the hearing, Jess G. Read, State In- 
surance Commissioner, testified the Okla- 
homa Southern is in sound condition, He 


;|and Fred Hansen, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
960 | Cal, are opposing efforts to throw domestic 


irisurance companies into receivership, 


‘25|maintaining that only the State Insur- 


ance Commissioner tan bring receivership 
actions against domestic insurance firms. 

Mr. Read has declared efforts to throw 
good companies into receivership are 
detrimental to all insurance companies 
and .sdid the Oklahoma statutes gaving 
the Insurance Commissioner the authority 
to bring receivership actions are protec- 
tion for the companies. 

Hearing the case were District Judges 
Sam Hooker of Oklahoma City, W. G. Long 
of Pauls Valley and Tom Pace of Purcell. 


EE 


#3|Field Studies Ended 


In Federal Inquiry 


Report on Investigation of 
Building Materials Indus- 
try Under Way 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
available soon in printed form. However, 
there is available at the Commission a 
press release which presents the high spots 
of the report. 

Price Bases (Ordered by the Commis- 
“ first of a series of reports on this 
inquiry is now in the hands of the 
printer for completion. It is entitled “The 
Basing-Point Formula and Cement Prices.” 


Building Materials Industry.—(S. Res. 
493, 71st Cong., 3d Ses.) 

The Commission is directed by the above 
resolution to investigate and report facts 
relating to the letting of contracts for the 
construction 
particularly with a view of determining 
whether or not there are or have been 
any price fiving or other agreements, un- 
derstandings, or combinations or interests 
among individuals, partnerships or cor- 
porations engaged in production, manu- 
facture, or sale of building materials with 
respect to the prices or other terms at 
or under which material will be furnished 
contractors or bidders for such construc- 
tion work. 

The field work on this investigation has 
been completed and considerable progress 
made in the assembling of material and 
the preparation of a report. 

Cottonseed Inquiry Concluded 

Cottonseed.—(S. Res. 136, 71st Cong., Ist 
Ses.) 


Public hearings in the cottonseed in- 


quiry were concluded in Washington, Feb. | 


10, 1932. A cor™plete transcript of the tes- 
timony taken together with the exhibits 
received, has been transmitted to the Sen- 
ate. It is being printed as Senate Docu- 
ment 209. Seven volumes consisting of 
parts 1-8; inclusive, have been printed 
under the direction of the Senate, and 


there are in press now four additional | 


volumes. 

The record and the results of the in- 
vestigation are being studied and digested 
preparatory to the writing of the report. 

Cement Industry.—(S. Res. 448, 71st 
Cong., 3d Ses., Feb. 12, 1931.) 


This is an investigation of competitive 
conditions in the cement industry involv- 
ing an inquiry as to whether activities 
of trade associations of manufacturers of 
cement or of dealers in cement constitute 
violations of the anti-trust laws. In addi- 
tion. to the fleld work, which has been 
completed, information has been received 
through questionnaire letters addressed to 
manufacturers, State highway commis- 
sions, dealers, contractors, and ready- 
mixed concrete companies. The work of 
classifying and assembling the material 
in the files with a view to preparing a 


| report is well underway. 


Retail Food Prices 
Increase 1 Per Cent 


Gain in Cities During Month Is 
First Since Last October 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
creases in the average cost. of food as 


follows: Detroit, Indianapolis, and Little | 


Rock, 5 per cent; Baltimore and Boston, 
4 per cent; Bridgeport, Cleveland, Man- 


chester, and Rochester, 3 per cent; Buf- 
fale, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Fall 


River, Milwaukee, Newark, New Orleans, 
Peoria, Portland (Me.), St. Paul, and 
2 per cent; Birmingham, 
Dallas, Denver, Minneapolis, Mobile, New 


of Government buildings, | 


Success Factors. 
Are Outlined for 
Insurance Field 


Cooperation of Brokers and 
Agents With Companies Is 
Urged for Elimination of 
Unfair Practices 


By Samuel Beckett, 


Deputy Insurance Commissioner, 
State of California 


Insurance companies cannot expect to 
make the progress to which they are en- 
titled, when agents, brokers and com- 
panies are working at odds. 

Every legitimate business is entitled to 
a reasonable profit, and the public should 
be shown that insurance companies should 


have a fair deal as well as a profit on 
all classes of insurance. 


Capital as well as premium income is 
needed to build up an insurance company 
successfully. The affairs of a company 
should be so managed that a fair return 
on the capital invested by stockholders is 
assured. x 


Good Public Relations 


The best way for any business to pro- 
mote good public relations is for it to so 
live and act that it deserves public. good 
will. Favorable public opinion can be de- 
veloped and good relations maintained by 
institutions which are honestly conducted; 
which sell their product at a fair price; 
which live up to the highest ideals of 
service and deal with their patrons with 
absolute equity, with unfailing courtesy 
and fairness, and stand for a square deal 
all around. 

And in addition, the organization should 
pledge to the entire insurance fraternity 
cooperation in the stabilization of the 
business of insurance and continue ad- 
herence to the highest standards of busie 
néss conduct. 

“Flat Cancellation” Evil 

One of the most unfortunate features 
which exist in practically all lines of in- 
surance except life, is the “not wanted” 
or “flat cancellation” evil. Usudlly, ine 
surance companies issuing policies do not 
require the prepayment of the premium, 
although coverage is issued. 

Many misguided policyholders, together 
with some agents and brokers, take ad- 
| vantage of this situation by holding pol- 
|icies as long as possible, then returning 
{them to the insuring companies as “flat 
cancellation,” the policyholder being, in 
the meantime, covered in the event of a 
| loss. 

Premium Lost to Company 


Through this disreputable practice, the 
insurance company is deprived of the 
| premium which it has earned for coverage 
and protection actually given. 

Brokers and agents should cooperate 


+ with the companies in curbing and elim= 


inating this unfair practice, and do every< 
thing in their power to promote the best 
interests of their’ assureds and of the pub- 
lic at large. 


Cotton Cloth Trade 
Of World Improves 


United Kingdom, United States 
And Japan Show Export Gains 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
reach 1,147,949,000 square yards, equivas 
lent to approximately two-thirds of the 
quantity shipped during the whole of 1931, 
a record low year since 1864. 
Textile interests believe this movement 
to be an encouraging development, con= 


tending that any improvement in the 
economic outlook is likely to be reflected 
|rather quickly. in the demand for cotton 
,cloth, one of the prime necessities of life, 
| constituting as it does the principal cloth< 
|ing material for milllions of the world’s 
| population. 

The great Lancashire @otton trade hag 
|shared considerably in the recovery, ac- 
cording to the reports. All the Dominions 
| and crown colonies, with the exception 
| Of British South Africa, bought more free~ 
| ly during the period under review. This 
| development is perhaps all the more sig- 
| nificant, it was stated, since during 1930 
;and 1931, shipments to British countries 
| declined sharply. 
| While India remains United Kingdom’s 
| best export outlet for cotton piece goods, 
| its purchases have declined to a small 
| fraction of the pre-war figure. Growth 
of domestic manufacture in India itself, 
| Severe Japanese competition, and the boy< 
,cett of foreign cloth have curtailed seri- 
ously demand for Lancashire products, 
However, United Kingdom exports of cot- 
|ton cloth to India for the first six months 
|of 1932 exceeded the total for the first 
| half of 1931 by more than 80,000,000 square 
yards. 

A compilation of British exports of cot« 
;ton cloth by grand divisions, and for the 
| first six months of 1932 as compared with 
,the same period of 1931, shows the fole 
| lowing increases: 

Asia, 174,382,000 square yards; Africa, 
64,327,000; Oceania, 38,243,000; North 
America, 6,920,000; South America, 6,893,< 
000, and Europe, 3,757,000. Notable gains, 
according to Board of Trade figures, were 





|Savannah, and Springfield 


recorded in shipments to the individual 
foreign markets of China, Iraq, Nether~ 
lands, Netherland East Indies, Foreign 
West Africa, and Argentina. Among Brit- 
ish countries, excluding British India, the 
;most important increases were in exports 


York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland 
(Oreg.), Providence, Richmond, St. Louis 
(Ill), 1 per 
cent; and Charleston (S. C.), Louisville, 


| City, 


| Birmingham, Boston, Charleston 


Memphis, New Haven, Norfolk, Omaha, 
Salt Lake City, and Seattle, less than five- 


|tenths of 1 per cent. 


Eight cities showed decreases: Kansas 
City, 2 per cent; Atlanta, Houston, and 
San Francisco, 1 per cent; and Butte, 
Jacksonville, Los Angeles, and Scranton, 
less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 


For the year period July 15, 1931, to | 


July 15, 1932, all of the 51 cities showed 
decreases: Cincinnati, 20 per cent; Kansas 
City, Little Rock, Minneapolis, Mobile, 


}and Omaha, 19 per cent; Houston, Pitts- 
|burgh, and St. Louis, 18 per cent; 


At- 
lanta, Butte, Dallas, Jacksonville, Louis- 
ville, Philadephia, St. Paul, and Salt Lake 
17 per cent; Chicago, Memphis, 
Savannah, and Washington, 16 per cent; 
(Ss. CL, 
Columbus, Detroit, Los Angeles, Man- 
chester, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Rich- 
mond, San Francisco, Scranton, and 


Springfield (Tll.), 15 per cent; Baltimore, | 


Denver, and Peoria, 14 per cent; Cleve- 
land, Fall River, Indianapolis, New Haven, 
New York, Portland (Me.), Portland 
(Oreg.), and Providence, 13 per cent; 
BuZalc, Newark, Norfolk, and Seattle, 12 
per cent; and Bridgeport and Rochester, 
11 per cent. 


to Australia, Hong Kong, British Malaya, 
British West Africa, Egypt, and New Zea« 
land. 


Public Works Organization 
_In Germany Pays Dividend 


A 5 per cent dividend was declared for 
| the year ended March 31 of this year, by 
;the German Company for Public Works, 
founded in August, 1930, by the German 
| government, which is sole owner, to ad= 
| minister all old loans and to grant all 
|new loans given by the government to 
sudsidize public works to relieve uneme 
| ployment, according to a report by Vice 
| Consul C. W. Gray, Berlin. 

| Total loans on the company books at 
| the close of the year were about $99,225,- 
'000, of which the company itself had 
|granted $17,055,000 since its foundation, 
During the last business year an aver- 
age of about 25,000 persons were employed 
;on the works subsidized, as well as an 
additional 25,000 who are estimated to 
|-have found employment .in industries 
|cupplying materials and equipment for 
}such works.—(Department of Commerce.) 
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llinois Highways 
To Provide Work Bie reve . 
In Winter Months - : , 


Net railway operating income .,......... 
Other UCOHG. Coie cecccseebetetensboces 
TOUR WACOMS 2... ce ei cece css cuensesese 
Rent, interest and other deductions . 
Net income . . . 

Balance sheet items, June 30, 1932: 
Punded debt maturing within 6 months . 
Loans and Dills payable ........5+..+05- 
CAS. oon le cceSecncicceseevencseysvesoecs: 
Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., othe’ 

than those of affiliated companies.. . 


Pennsylvania R. 
3 ee -—-—Six months—-, 


et 18 3 
Program for Construction of 
State and County Roads 
Is Outlined by Chief High- 


way Engineer 


8,155,498 


77,411,134 113,083,820 
Long Island R. R. 
———— I une——_-—,, -—— Six months——., 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
$468,866 $2,141,361 $3,565,605 
14,034 281,207 313,564 
482,900 2,422,568 3,879,169 
214,950 1,294,207 1,331,796 
267,950 1,128,361 2,507,373 


By_ Frank T. Sheets, 
Chief Highway Engineer, State of Illinois | 
Total income .... 


Illinois has the most comprehensive and Rent, interest and 


oi ‘other deductions - 
‘ f any like area | Net income : ‘ , 
adequate highway system of any Balance sheet items, June 30, 1932: 
in the world. Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 


The State Division of. Highways is| ae and bills payable ........... 


. bibk Gaia's 2,924,505 
maintaining a total of 11,398 miles of im-| Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other oak die 


proved roads, of which 8,701 miles are on | | See Sond Ok eee eeeapeniion. .. : 
the State bond issue system and 2,697 | ee Norfolk & Western Ry. 


miles consist of State aid or principal | 1932 1931 1932 1931 


| Net railway operating income ........... 1,173,724 2,293,346  $6,531.450 $10,087,685 
county trunk highways built under State! other income Stage «304408 L077.903 1.478.293 
2,617,755 


supervision. | Total income 1,448/251 7,608;443 11,565,978 
te highways nave been con-|Net income stents, HOnS -*-- goss 2.28082 492,608 

onpied: without one cent of direct taxa-| Balance sheet items, June @0, 1932: 

tion, the cost being paid in license fees, | eet we epee 6 months.. 

gasoline taxes, from ae ge funds, | Cash Sig slash eae hee cds 
eeds of State bonds, the latter Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 

oy Bogeerey principal and interest, from) than those of affiliated companies. 

motor license fees. 

Thus far this year the State has com- 

pleted 398 miles of pavement and has 

344 miles under contract or advertised. 

In eddition, bidfs will be received for 250 

miles more paving within the next 45 days. | Sir"jncome 

The various counties have built a total; Balance sheet items, June 30, 1932: 

of 355 miles of pavement under State | Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 

jurisdiction and have 355 miles additional | Loans and bills payable ............ 


4 COBN ..cccccvccccccccesscvcceduaseces 
under construction. Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 
Winter Work Provided 


than those of affiliated companies.... 

The State and counties combined prob- 
ably will complete over 1,300 miles of pave- 
ment this year as well as a large amount net railway operating income 
of grading and bridge work, and will en- —< amy ba 
ter 1933 with a sizeable amount of work pant interact GG cihie aaueieee | 
under contract for a Ma geen 7 Net income 4 5 50 ise 
tion. Part of this work can carrie Balance sheet items, June 30, 1932: 
on during the Winter months, thereby Funded debt maturing within 6 months... 

= ; Loans and bills payable .............05.. 
providing employment in that period. Cash . 

During the present economic situation, | Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 
highway construction in this State has | than those of affiliated companies.... 
furnished employment to thousands who’ | ° 
otherwise would be without means of live- 
lihood. In order to provide the utmost in net railway operating income 
unemployment relief, the State has kept | Other income aR a See Sea aaas wei 40. 0: 
under contract the maximum amount of | Total income 
construction its financial resources would | Rent, interest and other deductions 
permit. Balance sneet items, June 30, 1932: 

The Federal Congress has just made an | Funded Sots etiving wpin 6 months.. 
emergency appropriation of $120,000,000 to | Loans end bills payable 


Net railway operating income 
Other intgome .. 


2,696,802 3,849,706 
32,324,327 35,993,761 


St. Louis-San 
————June- 
1931 


1932 
$199,619 $984,621 
114,014 


54,677 
254,296 1,098,635 
1,140,653 1,115,014 
*16,379 


$886,357 
399,000 


386,000 
13,969,897 4,100,000 
5,822,598 


5,685,215 
11,602,049... 


“ k Central. R.. R. 
a ——Six months——, 
1932 


1931 
$7,485,306 $16,773,217 
12,494,855 17,944,791 
19,980,161 34,718,008 
31,031,310 30,200,711 

*11,051,149 4,517,297 


Francisco Ry. 

-——Six months——, 
1932 1931 

$1,442,990\ $5,443,282 
325,405 735,392 
1.768.395 6,168,674 
6,670,050 
*501,376 


Net railway operating income ...... 
Other income ee cere eeccccccseees 


Total income eesecee 
| Rent, interest and other deductions 


seeeeenree 


eeeeeeeree 


11,629,049 


$192,052 
1,875,846 
2,067,898 
5,135,923 
*3,068,025 


5,912,000 462, 
65,900,000 36,000,000 
22,062,504 28,317,873 
48,138,636 45,388,246 


acific Transportation System 
cee -——Six months——. 
1931 1932 1931 
$3,882,513 $670,185 , $9,606,595 
2,220,405 9,817,074 8,662,063 
6,102,918 10,487,259 18,268,658 
2,690,956 15,966,307 16,110,974 
3,411,962 *5,479,048 2,157,684 


31513,353 
2'660.525 
852,828 


7,000,000 
16,197,827 
12,306,331 


other 
than those of affiliated companies.. 


about $5,000,000 of this has been allotted 
to Illinois. Arrangements are now being 
completed to obligate immediately this 
additional revenue by construction con- . 
7 ae : P Net railway operating income 
tracts, and the State likewise will apply | Other income 
piomptly to construction any other funds | Total income 
which may become available for high- | Rent, interest and other deductions 
way pur Ses Net income whe 
Y purposes. Balance sheet items, June 30, 1932: 
Program to Be Completed in 1933 Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 
If our present highway revenues are | hoans ee. eae 
not disturbed or diverted to other uses,, Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., 
the remaining mileage on our State bond than those of affiliated companies. 


issue system can either be completed or Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 


18,233,961 


Oregon Short Line R. R. 

____June———_—.. ——Six months——_.. 
1932 1931 1931 on 
$5,375 *$9.228 $1,040,793 
111,471 515,646 2,239,892 
116,846 506,418 3,280,685 
309,393 315,336 1,892,337 
*192,547 191,082 1,388,348 


1932 
$490,332 
694,085 
1,184,417 
1,855,681 
*671,264 


1,069,233 


42,802,080 42,795,880 


——J une, 
1932 


92,099,356 


—— J une—_, 


————————June———_,, 


$1,772,261 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
io -—Six months——. 
$3,262,353 
784,993 
4,047,346 
2,749,138 
1,298,208 


2,957,000 
43,000,000 
23,146,501 


114,457,636 


16,251,795 
16'242,648 
91147 


12,037,356 
16,789,655 
*4,752,299 


seen eeeeee eee ereeere 


sprreeecee eeeeeeeres 
see eeeeree eeeeeeters 


te eeeeeede eeteeetene 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 


un 
1931 
$73,360 
61,717 
135,077 
407,023 
*271,946 


$935,876 


2,453,433 
*1,209,011 


3,292,220 
1,821,764 616,105 seeeeeeeee 


Grand Trunk Western R. R. 
ix» months——, 
1932 


*$205,624 
32,739 
*172,885 
374,840 
*547.725 


225,793 + eeccecece 
\ 1 sees 


Central of Georgia Ry. 


—————J une, -——Six months——__, 


1932 
*$145,843 
148,323 
2,480 
307,555 
*305,075 


» 256,000 
1,256,688 


1931 
$49,218 
187,936 
237,154 
309,593 
*72,439 


256,000 
700,000 
643,367 1,034,834 


702,000 vi) See ae 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. 
-——Six months——., 
1932 1931 
*$913,101 *$951,339 
105,894 174,290 
*807 207 "777,039 
1,138,492 1,130,330 
*1,945,699 *1,907,429 


1932 
*$111,363 
409,499 
298,136 
1,830,781 
*1,532,645 


1931 
$1,047,059 
592,094 
1,639,153 
1,799,882 


1932 
*$180,236 
12,908 
*167,328 
192,382 
*359,710 


38,000 
5,794,595 
201,263 


3,881 


1931 
*$166,445 


129,000 
2,910,000 
448,681 
324,162 


Chesapeake 


& Ohio Ry. 

-——Six months——, 
1932. 1931 
$13,302,105 $15,930,511 

921,096 1,477,723 
14,223,201 17,408,234 
5,426,164 5,541,084 
8,797,037 11,867,150 


ee eeeeeeee 


1932 1931 
$3,567,889 
122/721 
901,823 
2.788.787 


150,391 
1,922,652 
904,691 
1,017,961 


2,019,000 
6,450,000 
1,894,987 


663,927 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
June——— — ix months———, 
1932 1931 1932 193) 
*$13,739 *$123.253 *$137,889 *$824,378 
5,970 8,086 54,642 59,726 
*7,769 *120,167 *83,247 *765,152 
225,427 217,122 1,327,730 1,305,277 
*233,196 *337,289 *1,410,977 *2,070,429 


sete eeeeee 


133,602 


2,142,541 908,264 ... 


of New Jersey 





financed by the end off 1933. However. J ; —— we 

it sti i ri , 1932 2 

a eal Se be necessary to widen many | net railway operating income *$23,216 *$467,226 $5,738 
as already built, to build many railway Other income 30,594 67,311 64,984 

and highway grade separations and to add Total income 7.378 *399.915 69.422 

other betterments, to improve city streets Rent, interest and other deductions ..... 248,132 1,488,887 1,493,545 


7 Net income *1,888,802 *1,423,723 
_and to construct a number of large bridges| Balance sheet items, June 30, 1932: 
over the Illinois River. 


This additiona] | Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 
work will require the revenues of cans and bills payable 


L 
about 
Cash cesses ee 
aree years to complete. Investment in stocks, . ete., other 
‘It is apparent that some of our gravest than those of affiliated eampanies.... 
highway problems arise in congested 
centers and on city streets occupied by 
State routes. To meet this condition, the 
Highway Department has widened to 40 Other income 
feet of traveled way practically all radial | Total income 
roads for a distance of 30 miles from the | Rent. interest and other deductions ..... 
city of Chicago | Nes Snoome 
: -. Balance sheet items, June 30, 1932: 
Solution of Traffic Problems Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 
Proper enabling legislation has only a a eee 
recently made it possible for the depart- 


Cash 
Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 
ment to make over for maintenance, con- 
struction and reconstruction’ all city 


355,046 295,010 


3,600 


Missouri Pacific R. R. 
——Jun ix months 
1932 1932 ~ 1931 
$476,007 $3,053,608 $8,613,467 
263,418 1,481,487 2,644,953 
739,425 4,535,095 11,258,420 
1,774,381 10,486,831 10,287,243 
*1,034,956 *5,951,736 971,177 


1,369,000 
16,000,000 
2,130,948 


2,193,347 


Net railway operating income 


1,374,000 
5,800,000 
1,952,413 
1,782,510 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 


Ch 


1,000,000 
3,292,842 
34,471,126 


Reading 


792,393 
*307,678 
~ 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresENTED HEREIN, BING PusiisHep WitHouT COMMENT BY THE Unirep States Dairy 


Company 
— 8 
1932 


$4,452,784 


1,287,680 
5,740,464 
4,802,362 

938,102 


Monthly Statements of Railway Selected Income and Balance Sheet Items 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission) 


ix en 


eeeeeesces 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 
.———June—_,, -——_S 


1932 
*$168,055 
55,264 
*112,791 
129,134 
*241,925 


572,619 
5,666,981 


9,584,616 


1932 
*$517,496 
78,816 
*438,680 
781,569 
*1,220,249 


ix months——, 
1931 


$516,781 
118,735 
635,516 
790,738 
*155,222 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 
a I 


428,996 
14,638,967 
3,163,441 


2,092,174 


1931 
$245,778 
85,102 
330,880 
586,614 
*255,734 


10,383,092 
1,000,000 
1,113,114 


2,109,832 


c 


1932 
*$1,672,604 
345,894 
*1,326,710 
2,200,012: 
*3,526,721 


ix months——, 


ig3f 
*$124,651 
529,381 
404,730 
2,456,325 
*2,051,592 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
-—June—-——~, —sS 


1932 
$303,904 
271,037 
574,941 
1,204,941 
*630.000 


2,586,000 
12,000,000 
5,291,985 


651,530 


1932 
*$1,468,432 
196,035 
*1,272,397 
2,000,565 
*3,272,962 


9,349,023 
457,018 


1931 
$1,380,862 
348,646 
1,736, 
1,204,542 
531,966 


2,586,000 
6,000,000 
5,222,705 


678,013 


-June————-, 


1931 
$650,311 
261,321 
911,632 
2,023,718 
*1,112,086 


13,317,573 
600,008 


Pere Marquette 


June——, 


1932 
*$5,243 
38,531 
33,288 
313,942 
*280,654 


3,170,000 
2,564,161 
6,595 


Illinois Central R. 


,1932 
$1,280,793 
981,277 
2,262,070 
7,246,405 
74,984,335 


-_ 
1932 

* $2,927,232 

820,381 

*2,106,851 

12,051 ,328 

*14,158.179 


eeeeteeee 


Ry. 


ix months———, 


1931 
$5,731,424 
1,359,296 
7,090,722 
7,179,508 
*88,756 


ee eeeeeeee 


icago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 
ix months——., 


1931 
$2,285,974 
1,263,189 
3,549,163 
12,185,239 
*8,636,076 


’ Six months——, 


1932 
$73,695 
324,283 
397,978 

1,885,876 
*1,487,898 


R. 


1931 
$811,655 
288,225 
1,699,886 
1,851,554 
*751,674 


June————, -———Six months——_., 


1932 
$274,234 
199,621 
473,855 
1,369,782 
*985,927 


2,970,000 
60,000 
5,530,514 


360,224 


Denver & 


1931 
$850,059 
958,428 
1,898,487 
1,481,794 
326,693 


950,295 


1232 
$4,977,715 
1,518,635 
6,496,350 
8,520,109 
*2,023,759 





Central R. R. 
June ; 

1932 
*$41,966 
110,723 
68,757 
495,085 
*426,328 


———Six months 
1932 1931 
$1,528,288 $2,311,695 
661,978 759,519 
2,199,266 3,071,214 
2,911,018 2,875,073 
*720,752 


1931 

$178,748 
144,925 
523,673 
449,401 

*125,728 


1,697,405 
5,738,144 8,255,694 


Delaware & Hudson R. R. Corp. 
June————, -——Six months——_, 
1931 1931 
$32,862 $1,482,956 
20,476 121,479 
346,338 1,604,435 
368,030 2.263.413 
*21,692 *658.978 


3932 
*$84,659 
122,557 
37,898 
2,340,137 
*2,302,239 


1932 
*$299,377 
17,220 
*282,157 
373,983 


"1,455,316 


Great Northern Ry. 


June 


1932 
*$74,462 
12,035 
*62,427 
461,455 
*523,882 


325,764 
3,000,000 
687,675 


1,620,556 
7,450,000 
8,503,378 


4,261,398 


1931 
$251,640 
17,095 
268,735 
461,176 
*192,441 


325,764 
1,500,000 
1,444,154 


Rio Grande Western R. R. 
——Six months 


1932 
$76,940 
140,196 
217,136 
2,777,081 
*2,559,945 


Erie Railroad 
——__———, -——Six months——. 


1931 
$792,929 
315,224 
1,108,153 
1,393,571 
*195,418 


3,254,223 


1932 
$3,801,408 
1,586,826 
5,388,244 
8,151,542 
*2,763,298 


193" 
$4,217,647 
2,241,590 
6,459,237 
8,550,309 
*2,091,072 


1931 
$1,812,648 
109,037 
1,921,685 
2,773,173 
*851,483 


1931 
$5,714,689 
1,993,649 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 








than those of affiliated companies.. 
Streets occupied by State routes in ail 


Cities of the State regardless of popula- 
tion. Much will be done during 1932 and 
1933 to meet traffic problems in cities and | 
conbested centers. Net income 


The last session of the State Lelislature | Balance sheet items, June 30, 1932: 
also created a special commission to make | Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 
a@ study of the highway needs of the State Loans and bills payable 


and to recommend to the next General | sarestment ‘in stocks. , ete., other 
Assembly a future road program for the| *h2n those of affiliated companies. ... 
State. .When the General Assembly in 
1933 undertakes this problem, our 10,0000 
mile State highway system will be near- 
ing completion and new laws or policies 
will have to be adopted. 
If the plan then adopted meets equitably 
and fairly the needs of all classes of 
Funded debt maturing within 6 months . 


people and if our funds are fairly dis- 
tributed and their use properly safe- | Loans and bills payanie 


guarded, Illinois should, in the next 10! Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 
years, see an era of highway development than those of affiliated companies.... 
which will completely surpass the remark- 
able achievement of the last 10 years. 


Railroad Employment 
Continues Downward 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
middle of June, 1932 (A), and the per 
cent decrease compared with the same 
period in the preceding year (B), follows: 


A B 


June——_ Six months 
1931 1932 1931 
$1,325,741 $4,450,491 $10,216,111 
165,942 682,434 1,188,001 
1,491,683 5,132,925 11,404,112 
797,964 4,723,794 4,743,865 
693,719 6,660,247 


1932s 

$490,505 
106,368 
596,873 
789 466 

*192,593 


| Net railway operating income 
Other income 

Total income 

Rent, interest and other deductions- 


4,700,821 
5,054,082 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
—June————.. -———Six months———. 
1931 


1932 
$1,706,339 $6,387,706 
604,219 


3,909,221 

2,310,588 10,296,927 
1,509,960 9,298,142 
800,598 999,785 


5,003,676 


1932 
$805,921 
559,795 
1,366,716 
1,544,932 
*179,216 


1,075,000 
12,300,000 
5,110,466 


26,960,165 


1931 
$9,729,907 : 
4,624,650 
353,857 
235,017 
118,840 


Net railway operating income 
| Other income 
| Total income 
Rent, interest and other deductions 
Net income 
Balance sheet items, June 30, 1932: 


14 
9 
5 


7,202,060 
24,061,684 


Southern Ry. 

— June————. -——Six months 

“ 1922 1931 1932 1931 
*$342.844 $649,699 $634,991 $3,960,175 
181,063 346,767 1,148,999 2,009,843 
*167.781 996,466 1,783,990 5,970,u23 
1,449,409 1,446,085 8,677,612 8,740,419 
*1,617,190 *449,619 *6,893,622 *2,770,396 


‘let railway operating income 
Other income 
Total income 
Rent, interest and other deductions 
Net income 
Balance sheet items, June 30, i932: 
Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 
Loans and bills payable 


than those of affiliated companies.... 


*Deficit. 
Executives, officials, —-——- 


10,683,742 


———J une. 


1,671,000 20,748,972 


29,982,115 


June . Six months— 
1931 1922 1931 
$1,177,087 *$3,082,980 $2,170,161 

488,573 3,972,901 5,591,447 
1,665,660 889,921 7,761,608 
1,631,077 9,781,140 9,825,301 

34,583 *8,891,219  *2,063,693 


1,259,000 
«6,500,000 
18,430,548 


8,485,987 7,339,357 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
———Six months——, 
1922 1931 
$866,616 $6,044,370 
816.101 2,817,249 
1,682,717 8,861,610 
3.710,517 3,749,045 
2,027,800 5,112,565 


1932 
*$695,730 
3,026,303 
2,330,573 
1,619,329 
711,244 


1,158,000 
6,500,000 


1932 
"$471,745 
185,659 
*286,086 
707 946 
*994,032 


1931 
$310,026 
1,697,243 
2,007,269 
715,106 
1,292,163 


7,543,164 
6,729,633 6,822,602 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. BR. 
June Sik months——, 
1932 1931 
$565,386 $1,693,069 
891,274 3,285,716 
1,456,660 4,978,785 
3,958,590 3,940,201 
*2,501,930 1,038,584 


1932 
$25,660 
130,976 
156,636 
661,599 

*504,963 


1931 
$143,253 
523,874 
677,127 
639,893 
37,234 


848,972 
3,750,000 
4,328,220 


29,923,888 


1,641,730 


June 


1932 
*$61,053 
148,302 
87,249 
698,102 
*610,853 


29,000 
11,000,000 
3,603,317 


39,684,049 


1931 

$715,680 
173,467 
889,147 
656,044 
233,103 


2,297,419 
39,356,510 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. 

ix months-———, 
1932 1931 
$984,728 $4,816,678 

594,995 1,301,922 
1,579,723 6,118,600 | 
5,407,341 5,403,556 | 

*3,827,618 715,044 


$877,108 
128,928 

1,006,036 
904,258 
101,778 ¢ 


seen eeeene stew eeeeee 


eeeveceee 


11,297,391 
6,283,269 


16,362,260 
7,198,155 
Alton 

une 


1931 
$32,434 
11,289 
43,723 
395,599 
*351,876 


200,000 
2,326,060 
523,861 


seeeeeesee seeeerrees 


seeeeeeoes 


R. R. 
co— Six months——, 
1932 1931 
*$14,853 $237,633 
95,207 86,076 
80,354 323,714 | 
941,638 2,368,007 
*861,284  *2,044,293 


1932 
*$30,269 
12,314 
*17,955 
154,251 
*172,206 


1,700,000 
245,089 
1,668 


Lehigh Valley R. R. 

I une———, -———Six months——, 
1932 1932 1931 
*$10,293 $1,464,929 $2,853,221 

72,229 587,699 380,906 | 
61,936 2,052,628 3,234,127 
670,880 4,016,935 3,861,071 | 
*608,944 *128,690 *1,964,307 *626,944 


26,500 26,500 nccciveee occu 
4,650,000 3,000,000 ee 
3,063,761 3,723,835 


1,809,362 1,785,789 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 
——J une————,, -———-Six months——_, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
$56,123 $205,040 $717,145 $1,857,702 | 
148,863 167,400 440,557 532,801 
204,986 372,530 1,157,702 2,390,503 
85,899 103,490 563,706 775,239 
119,087 269,040 593,996 1,615,264 


3,326,024 
5,731 


5,545,473 
5,331. eee eeeee 


Northern Pacific Ry. 
June————, -———-Six months———_,, 
1931 1932 1931 
$672,664 *$1,524,640 $1,098,095 
898,106 4,047,693 5,457,404 
1,570,770 2,523,053 6,555,499 
1,240,890 7,305,142 7,440,516 
329,880 *4,782,089 *885,017 


1932 
$17,284 
199,938 
217,222 

1,221,018 
*1,003,796 


4,851,062 9,517,970 eevecceces 
7,043,628 6,586,207 wages’! sou vasese 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. ' 


———June———,, -———_Six months, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
*$140,136 $12,108 . *$1,064,793 *$801,769 

45,114 62,169 298,003 383,566 
*95,022 74,277 *766,790 *418,203 | 
331,628 1,988,916 1,995,570 
*257,351 *2,755,706 *2,413,773 


seeeeeenee 


617,182 
163,822 


617,884 
132,107). nce seovee 


Union Pacific R. R 
June————,, -——Six 
1931 1932 
$822,139 $4,607,193 
5,211,830 11,075,774 
6,033,969 15,682,967 
874,148 5,212,100 
5,159,821 10,470,867 





months———_, 
1931 
$6,032,781 | 
12,180,248 | 
18,213,029 
5,270,075 
12,942,954 


1932 
$757,054 
5,288,942 
6,055,996 
863,615 
5,192,381 


7,786,496 
149,045,501 151,714,019 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
June— 
1931 
$1,803,598 
261,031 
2,064,629 
1,123,782 
940,847 


se eeeeeeee eee reesee 


System 
Six months——, 

1932 1931 
$3,001,687 $7,553,195 
1,639,705 2,066,007 
4,64t 392 9,619,202 
6,569,189 6,603,644 
*1,927,797 3,015,558 


1932 
$670,779 
156,195 
826,974 
1,111,031 
*284,057 


— 


10,350,633 
23,859,751 


17,995,337 
22,853,687 
Texas & Pacific Ry. 


June————,, -————-Six months——__, 
1931 1932 1931 
$650,950 $1,544,275 $3,078,419 | 
35,320 197,214 263,492 
686,270 1,544,275 3,341,910 
365,352 2,134,747 2,179,110 
320,418 1,162,800 | 


ee eereeeee 


1932 
$341,927 
31,481 
373,408 
356,412 
16,996 


1,042,449 
106,669 


3,713,513 
94,882 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 


sete eseees 





a Six months ‘ 


1932 
$1,937,672 
896,807 
2,834,479 
4,177,285 
*1,342,806 


1931 
$3,938,859 
917,849 
4,856,708 
3,913,338 
943,370 


Chicago Great Western R. R. 
-——Six months——. 


899,029 
3,625,200 
313,923 


1,168,635 


——— June 


1932 
$596,901 
89,390 
686,291 
650,072 
36,219 


280,833 
5,500,000 
2,937,002 


2,251,586 


$186,600 
15,011 
201,611 
155,994 
45,617 


1,066,652 
1,220,219 


1932 
$450,778 
95,971 
546,749 
952,888 
*406,139 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


1931 * 
$934,944 
88,267 
1,023,211 
645,496 
377,715 


121,000 
2,000,000 
4,913,099 


2,400,213 


1932 
$3,620,341 
543,884 
4,164,225 
3,885,279 
278,946 


1931 
$1,231,692 
95,514 
1,327,206 
914,661 
412,345 


, tix months——, 


1931 
$5,202,022 
596,191 
5,798,213 
3,976,906 
1,821,307 


eeeencenee 


—June Six months——, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
*$173,234 $970,784 *$960,169 $3,093,672 
415,i85 465,046 2,203,321 2,223,188 
241,951 1,435,830 1,243,152 5,317,060 | 
1,425,571 1,374,309 8,397,161 8,176,239 
*1,183,620, 61,521 *7,154,009 *2,859,179 


1,715,000 1,715,000)  ....eeeeee 
17,116,160 5,441,574 
2,019,070 1,768,268 


4,077,452 4,109,418 


Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

———J une———_,, -——Six months——_, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
*$199,283 $163,908 $655,794 $2,283,814 
» 82,471 49,962 249,178 201,423 | 
*116,812 213,870 904,972 2,485,242 

862,496 871,835 5,124,488 5,131,518 
*979,308 *657,965 *4,219,516 *2,646,276 | 


28,790 1,933,510 
3,458,976 10,054,001 
3,847,874 3,660,670 

Wabash 


-————J une——_, 
1932 1931 
*$16,180 $203,208 

48,151 104.267 
31,971 307,475 
671,644 660,048 
*639,673 *351,573 


1,033,000 1,033,000 
9,750,000 8,450,000 
2,222,640 2,761,149 


25,139,569 25,139,509 


teeeeeeees 


eee eseree 


c— Six months———_, 
1932 1931 
*$521.616 1,365,106 
474,189 637,731 
*47,427 2,002,837 
3,972,895 3,792,001 
*4,020,322 *1,789,164 


eee eeeeee 


eeeereeeee 








and 


: 13,596 
clerical, and gen- 
184,282 


233,848 
273,015 


assistants 
Proiessional, 
eral 
Maintenance of way and struc- 
tures 


12.27 


Increase in Outstanding Security Issues 
Of Associated Gas System Is Described, 


17.86 


24.58 


stores 


Transportation 20.56 


s (other 
train engine, and yard) 
Transportation (yardmasters, 
switch tenders and hostlers) 
Transportation (train and en- 
gine service) o- 


133,012 17.76 


{Continued from Page 5.] 
those shares on the books of Associated Gas 
& Electric Company 

Q. Of this total of $156,966.039.98, how) 
much was issued for cash or on open ac- 
count charges to Associated Gas & Electric 
Securities Company or other allied companies? 

A. $109,129,540.06. 


Q. How much of the stated value repre- 
sented stock dividends issued and paid in 
Class A stock? A. $19,233,471.92. 

Q. How much of the stated value rep- 
resented shares issued in exchange for or 
conversion of securities? A. $28,603,028. 

=e > 

Q. And what do you say in the foot-note 
in connection with this amount? 

A. I say: “Undoubtedly a number of shares 
issued through Associated Gas & Electric 
Securities Company were issued in exchanges. 
conversions, etc., hence the amount shown 
here is not to be deemed exclusive, but only 
such items as may definitely be so indicated 


irom the records of Associated Gas & Electric 
Company.” 


13,850 21.45 version of securities was $28,603,028? 
is true. 


Q. But 


A. That 


- 195,880 19.87 that there may have been more 


+ ++++1,047,483 
pre- 


Total, all employes 20.49 
Corresponding totals for 


ceding months: 
May 


Beg nats (288 0temseun sae e veces 1,081,596 
PaEReeonnsoecasesketvesscla 1,086, 
March 36508 


MARA Oh Dod) 0b04dmesBecine 1,096,506 
ES cis 5.0'o sled Sn gtk Cad ccc 108s 218 


I sk one cee a 1,108,691 
Pn ch pasbinsteecue dec an 1,133,928 
EE dn a ho bng'0d chniecass 1,169,207 
TS Waisinh pass Cpadienesick aes‘ 1,225,399 
NN Sang ok Senet a hati i ce 1,254,274 


IES sha false s Sake adee sen se%s 1,288,074 
July 1,309,793 


issued through Associated Gas 
Securities Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. A more detailed summary of the total 
number of shares issued, accounting for 
4,734,728 shares of Class A stock, with a total 
stated valuation is shown on page 666? _A 
That is correct. 


Q. In addition to this number of shares of 
Class A stock, have there been issued. or had 
| there been issued by the company prior to 
Dec. 31, 1929. convertible debenture certifi- 
cates subscription receipts and debenture re- 
ceipts for Class A stock? A. There had. 


Q. Representing how many shares of Class 
stock? A. 1,082,830. 


Q. How were these treated in the published 
balance sheet of the company at Dec. 31, 
1929? 
of issued Class A stock. 


Q. Therefore the outstanding shares 
shown at what total? A. 5,817,371 shares. 

Q. Now, the actually issued, as you have 
already told us, was 4,734,728 shares? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q@. The number of shares 
convertible debenture certificates, 
receipts and subscription receipts 
much? A, 1,082,830. 


& Electric 


19.12 
18.37 
16.89 
16.96 
16.388 
16.41 
16.15 
15.78 
15.59 
14.94 
14.49 


Federal-aid Road Projects 
Are Increased in Month 


[Continued from Page 1.) Q. That is, you say that the stated value | 
special regulations designed to spread em- of the shares issued in exchange for all con- 
ployment on roads as widely as possible , —— <a | 
among the unemployed. of $49,676,392, compared to 4,076.2 miles at 

The mileage of Federal aid roads under |a cost of $60,696,780 June 30. 
construction July 31 was 11,237.2, com- The balance of Federal aid funds on 
pared to 10,511.9 June 30, and the esti- hand available for new projects declined | ae Se 
mated total cost was $240,856,973 July 31,| during the month from $61,720,100 to! @. That accounts for all 
eared to $234,042.724 June 30. Federal | $56,835,958. This does not take into ac- | 5,817,371 oO 1900? A. : 
aid allotted on these projects rose from count the emergency funds provided by | *#™ding Dec, 31, etme mee 
$109,230,238 June 30 te $112,630,070 July 31. Congress for road Renatveenie which h ‘ene the ee ates o* as 

Projects approved for contruction, on not ordinary Federal aid funds and are | an account designated capital surplus for 
Which work has not yet started, totaled to be repaid by the States by deductions | Class A stocks? A. It hae. 

3,537.5 miles July 31, at an estimated cost from regular Federal aid appropriations. | 


A 


is 


debenture 
was how 


but 187 of the 


Q. How has that. arisen or come about? + 
A. Im the case of stock, Class A stock 


| disposed of by Associated Gas 


| the 


than that on account of the shares that were | 


A. They were considered equivalent 


represented by 


reported by the company as out-| 


& Electric 
Company itself, at a price less than $35 per 
share, the liquidation value, an entry is 
made charging an account “cost of acquiring 
capital” and oarediting “capital surplus 
Class A_ stock"’ for 
selling price and liquidation value. 
the stock is sold for more. than $35, a contra 
entry to the above is made 
of dividends on Class A and Class B stock, 
paid in Class A stock, such dividends are set 
up at $20 per share, the difference between 
$20 and $35 being treated as outlined above. 

Q. How has this resulted over the period 
covered by your examination? 

A. This has resulted in a charge to ‘Cost 
of Acquiring Capital.’ and a credit to ‘‘Cap- 


ital Surplus for Class A Stock” of an amount /| 


in excess of $9,000,000 for dividends alone. 
q. And an examination of the capital sur- 
plus for Class A stock shows what net bal- 
ance in the account at Dec. 31, 1929? 
A. $8,749,440.02. 
(Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the wssue of Aug. 20.) 


Rulings in Finance Cases 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
jon Aug. 18 made public decisions in finance 
| cases, which are summarized as follows: 


F. D. No. 7499.—Supplemental order en- 
tered authorizing the acquisition by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany of control, under a substitute lease, 
of the railroad and property of the Kan- 
sas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Company. 
Previous report, 154 I. C. C, 342. 

F. D. No. 8166.—Supplemental ofder en- 
tered authorizing the acquisition by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Coin- 
pany of control, under a substitute lease, 
of the railroad and property of the Oil 
Felds & Santa Fe Railway Company. Pre- 
vious report, 162 I. C. C. 568, 


F. D. No, 8996,—Present and future pub- 


for | 


In the payment | 


‘Shipping ‘Board 


| 


the difference L solar 


Approves Agreements 
On Transport of Cargo and Passengers 


The United States Shipping Board has 
| just made public its approval of the fol- | 


lowing shipping agreements filed in com- 
pliance with section 15 of the Shipping 
| Act of 1916: 

| Puerto Rico to Havre: 


The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co. 


‘with America France Line: Covers through | 


billing arrangement covering shipments of 


| oranges, 


grapefruit 


and pineapples 
| wil at Rico to Havre, via New York. 


from 
Carrier 


will absorb the transfer charges at New York. 
Italy to Puerto Rico: 

The Export Steamship Corp. ‘with The At- 
llantic & Caribbean Steam Navigation Co.: 


| Agreement covers through shipments of gén- 
eral cargo from Genoa and Leghorn to San 


| Juan, 


with 


transhipment 


at 


New York. 


| Through rates are to be the same as appli- 


| cable conference rates. 
| the transfer charges at New York. 


| 
| 


Carriers 


are to bear 


lic convenience and necessity not shown to 
require the construction by the Del Rio & 


Northern Railway Company of a line of 
railroad in Maverick, Kinney, Val Verde, Ed- 


| wards, 


and Sutton counties, 


cation denied. 


Tex. 


Appli- 


| F. D. No. 9036.—Certificate issued (1) per- 


mitting the abandonment by the Chicago 
Great Western Railroad Company of the 
operation of a part of its line of railroad 


in Winona County, 
ing the co 
road in sa 


Minn., 


(2) 


authoriz- 


onstruction by it of a line of rail- 


id county, and (3) authorizing the 


operation by it under trackage rights over 
the railroads of the Chicago & North West- 


ern Railway Company. 
Quincy Railroad Company. 


lingt & 
Mie Bridge Railway Company, all 


the Winona 


| in Winona County, Minn. 


the Chicago, Bur- 


and 


| Fort Pierce and Port Everglades, 


| are to 


| Between Gulf and Ecuador: 


| with transhipment at Seattle or Tacoma. 





Pacific Seaboard to Florida: 

Arrow Line with Baltimore & Carolina Line, 
Inc.: Arrangement covers through shipments 
from United States Pacific Seaboard to Miami, 
Fla., with | 
Through rates 
e the combination of the local rates 
of the Arrow Line and the proportional rates 
of the Baltimore & Carolina Line. 


transhipment at Jacksonville. 


United Fruit Co. with Grace Line: Coop- | 
erative arrangement covers the joint booking 
and the transportation of first-class passen- 
gers from New Orleans, La., to Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, and return, with interchange at 
Cristobal, C. Z., southbound, and at Cristobal, 
Cc. Z. or Havana, Cuba, northbound. The | 
minimum through passage fare is to be $245 | 
per capita. The through fares are to be di- | 
vided between the carriers. 


Agreements Modified 


Gulf Pacific Line with American Mail Line, 
Ltd.; Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., with Amer- 
ican Mail Line, Ltd.: The purpose of these 
modifications is to record participation of the | 
American Mail Line, Ltd., as successor of the 
American Mail Line, in each of these agree- 
ments, covering through shipments from 
Oriental ports served by the American Mail 
Line to United States ports on the Gulf of 
Mexico served by the Gulf Pacific Line (1161) 
and the Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd. (1866), 


The Shipping Board authorized the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation to proceed to 


advertise for bids for lease of the Boston 
Army Base. This step was taken after 
unsuccessful efforts were made to secure 
agreement between the various Boston 
interests on specifications for a lease of 
the Base for private operation in the, 
interest of the community. | 





| studio 


| license 


| struction permit, 


| amending Commission's action, Aug. 13. 


| Angeles, 


Radio Decisions 
And Applications 


For Broadcasting 


Transmission of Weather 
5 Maps and Hydrographic 
* Data to Ships Authorized 
By Federal Commission 


Transmission of weather maps and re- 
lated hydrographic reports for ships at 
sea, by four point-to-point stations now 
licensed for international fixed service, 
was authorized by decision of the Federal 
Radjo Commission Aug. 18. 

The stations, operated by R. C. A. Com- 
munications, Inc., and located at Rocky 
Point, N. Y., will transmit this ship data 
two hours each day. The stations are; 
WQS, WQN, WEL, and WET. 

Other decisions, and applications made 
public Aug. 18, follow: 

Applications Granted: ‘¥ 


WMPC, The First Methodist _ Protestant 
Church of Lapeer, Lapeer, Mich., granted au- 
thority to suspend operation from Aug. 22 to 
Aug. 28, inclusive. 

WRBX, Richmond Development Corp., Roan< 
oke, Va., granted request for an additional 
10 days from Aug. 20 to suspend operation, 

WFBM, Indianapolis Power & Light Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., granted authority to op<- 
erate simultaneously with station WSBT, 


| South Bend, Ind., from 3 to 3:45 p. m., C. 8. 


T., Thursday, Aug. 18, in order to broadcast 
acceptance speech of Vice President Curtis, 
Power reduced to 250 watts. 
WHO-WOC, Central Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
location to be determined, granted 
modification of construction permit—extension 
of completion date from Au. 17, 1932, to Feb, 


| 17, 1932, also change in equipment. 


WCOA, Pensacola Broadcasting Co., Pensa 
com cae speeves modifica.ivu Os dash oe 
; init—extension of completion da 
from July 28, 1932, to Sept. 1, 1939. 7 

KLS, legen od ee Oakland, Calif., granted 

cover construction 
250 w., daytime. ieine nT eae.” 


WSMB, Inc., New Orleans, La. gra d in- 
stalation of autcmatic frequency - 
pltcation. quency contfol ap 

F, Attala Milling & Produce Co., Kosci- 
usko, Miss., granted modification of construc- 
tion permit authority to extend commence- 
ment date from May 18, 1932, to Sept. 18, 
rekon eee S completion date of 

‘uction rm: rom Jul » 

Dec, 18, 1952, uly 18, 1932, to 
y of New York, Department of Plant 
Structures, New York, N. Y., granted wae 

sion of working of Rule 145 to Sept. 30. 

WQS, WQN, WEL, WET, RCA Communica- 
tions, Inc., Rocky Point, N. Y., granted au- 
thority to transmit weather maps and related 
hydrographic data for reception by ships at 
sea about 2 hours, each day from 4 o: the 


licensee's point-to-point telegraph 
| ; Ph stations at 
| Rocky Point, N. Y., which are now licensed for 


international fixed service. 
Bw an ee: Newton, Mass., granted* 
Struction permit (emergenc ol 
ke. 50 v.. As emision. ee es ee 
a ver Lumber Co., Portable, in Sha: 
Modoc, Tehama, Lassan and Plumas Gomme, 
Calif.. granted construction permit (special 
emergency), 3,190 kc. 712 w.. Al emission, 
Emergency at fires only. Points of communi- 
cation, Westwood, Calif. Accordance Rule 340. 
W8XF, WJR, The Good Will Station, Inc., 
Pontiac, Mich., granted modification of con< 
struction permit. Extention of completion 
date of construction permit to Feb. 25, 1933. 
KGZF,-City of Chanute, Kans., granted li- 
cense to cover construction permit (emer- 
gency police) 2,450 kc., 5 w., A3 emission. 
KGUO, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Tucson, 
Ariz., granted license to cover construction 
permit 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 3,257.5, 3,447.5, 3,457.5, 
3,467.5, 3,485, 5.602.5, 5,612.5, 5,632.5 kc., 50 Wis 
ve RA er’ La ae of communica- 
; rimarily with aircraft ’ 
Senin. flying, Brown 
WI10XAF, Larry L. Smith, portable, granted 
license (general expcrimental) 2,398 kc., 5 We 
emission Al, A2. A3, and special provided 
maximum communication band does not ex- 
ceed frequency separation band width. 
Denied: > 
WBCM, Bay City Broadcasting Association 
Bay City, Mich., denied authority to operate 
with 1 kw. daytime experimentally for a 
period of one week to determine accurately 
the daytime field strength of station so as 
to ascertain interference that may be created 
to other stations on the channel due to such 


+ + 
Application denicd: 
Erie Broadcasting Corp., Erie, Pa., construc- 
ae parm. ke., 212 kw., daytime. Appli« 
aile Oo enter appearanc 
within specified time. ” oe co 
++ + 
‘ Applications dismissed: 
George F. Bissell, Glens Falls, N. Y., con- 
1,370 ke., 50 w., unlimited 


| operation. 


time. 


WMIL, Arthur Faske, Brooklyn, N. Y., mod- 
ification of license, 1,500 kc., 100 w.; special 
hours; (facilities of WLBX). 

WKZO, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., modification 
of license, 590 kc., 250 w., 1 kw., local sunset, 
unlimited time. 

Ratification of acts of commissioners: 

KHILO, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., NC- 
8-A, authorized to use broadcast pickup sta- 
tion for 20 minutes, 2,478 kc., 15 w., A3 emis- 
sion. (Action taken Aug. 15, 1932.) 

Flying Family, Inc., NC-159-H, authorized 
additional frequencies, 500 and 8,280 kc., 


Ac- 
tion taken Aug. 15, 1932.) : 
KDAO, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., authorized for period not exceed- 
ing 60 days pending receipt of formal appli- 
cation to operate aboard vessel “Esparta” as 
first class. All other particulars of present 
i unchanged. (Action taken Aug. 15, 
32. 
KGGM, N. M. Broadcasting Co., Albuquer- 
que, N. M., authorized to remain silent until 
noon, ane. 13. (Action taken Aug. 13, 1932.) 
WHIS, Daily Telegraph Printing Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va., special authorization to operate 
unlimited time for period ending Aug. 
clusive, provided Station WRBX 
silent. (Action taken Aug. 16, 1932.) 
KFMK, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., New 
York, N. Y., authority granted for period not 
to exceed six weeks pending receipt of for- 
mal application granted to Cleveland Cliffs 
Steamship Co. to operate 100 w. tube trans* 
mitter aboard vessel “Pioneer.” Frequency 
range, 375 to 500 kc., Al and A2 emission. 
Other particulars unchanged, (Action taken 


0, in- 
remains 


Aug. 16, 1932.) . 


+ + 

Action on examiners’ reports: 

WOC, Central Broadcasting Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, application for construction permit to 
synchronize with ,WHO, Des Moines, withy 
drawn without prejudice, at request at appli- 
cant. 

WNBW, Home Cut Glass & China Co., Car- 
bondale, Pa., granted renewal of license on 
1,200 ke., with 100 w. day, 10 w. night, sus- 
taining Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost. 

Ray-o Vision Corporation of America, Los 
Calif., denied application for con- 
struction permit (experimental) to operate on 
2,800 ke., 500 w., sustaining Examiner Elmer 
W. Pratt. Commissioner Lafount voted in 
favor of grant. 

+ + 


Amateur license renewed: 

W8RL, Charles W. Endres, Buffalo, N. Yo 
alleged improper operation of station eXx- 
plained to the satisfaction of the Commission, 
Application heretofore set for hearing. Ap- 
plicant warned violations of rules in future 
will not be condoned. ‘ 


+ + 

Broadcasting Applications: 

WTBO, Associated Broadcasting Corp., Cum- 
berland, Md, voluntary assignment of license 
to The Interstate Broadcasting System, Inc. 

WSYR and WMAC, James G. Tracy and 
Edmund D. Smedberg, executors of estate of 
Clive B. Meredith, Syracuse, N. Y., involuntary 
assignment of license from Clive B. Meredith 
to James G. Tracy and Edmund D. Smedberg, 
executors of the estate of Clive B. Meredith. 

Edwin Drillings, Middle Village, N. Y., con- 
struction permit for new station to use 1,500 
ke., 100 w., share time with WWRL, WMIL 
and WMBQ. 

KONO, Mission Broadcasting Co., San An« 
tonio, Tex., install automatic frequency con- 
trol. 

KGRS, E. B. Gish (Gish Radio Service), 
Amarillo, Tex., install automatiq frequency 
control. 

KFGQ, The Boone Biblical College, Boone, 
Ta., modification of license for changes in 
specified hours of operation. 

KXL Broadcasters, Portland, Oreg., con- 
struction permit to move main transmitter 
100 feet from old location, different room, 
same address. 

KGFL, Inc., Raton, N. M., modification of 
construction permit issued May 17, 1932, to 
move station to Roswell, N. M. 

Applications Other Than Broadcasting: 

WIXE, Chas. Newton Kraus, &. Providence, 
R. I., license covering construction permit 
for Sap er ate ke., 25 w. General experi- 
mental. 


WIXAU, Shortwave & Television Corpag 
(Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 
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Checks Taxable 


On Balances in 
Reserve System 


Drafts of Member Banks on 
Federal Institution Not 
Exempt, Fifth District Is 
Informed 





Richmond, Va., Aug. 18—Checks - or 
drafts drawn by member banks’ on their 
reserve balances at the Federal Reserve; 
bank or branch are taxable under the 
Revenue Act of 1932, according ‘to a letter 
which the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond has just sent to member institutions 
in the fifth district. 

The letter follows in full text: 

To Member Banks of the Fifth Federal 
Reserve District: 

Section 751 of the Revenue Act of 1932 
provides that there shall be imposed @ 
tax of two cents each upon checks, drafts, 

Sor orders for the payment of money, drawn 
upon any bank, banker, or trust company. 
It further provides that such tax shall be 
paid by the maker or drawer of any such 
instrument but collected and remitted by 
the bank upon which it is-drawn. The 
tax attaches to instruments presented for 
payment on or after June 21, 1932, a 
before July 1, 1934. 


Treasury Asked for Ruling 


When the law became effective, we felt 
certain that the Federal Reserve bank 
should apply the tax upon drafts drawn 
by member banks on their reserye ac- 
counts, but we were uncertain as to 
whether any other charges to members’ 
reserve accounts should be considered as 
“orders for the payment of money.” It 
was therefore necessary for us to submit 
to the Treasury Department for rulings 
@ great many questions regarding charges 
to members’ reserve accounts in the usual 
course of business for transfers of funds, 
cash letters, collection items, currency, 
discounts, and other miscellaneous debits, 
in connection with which no checks or 
drafts were issued by our member hanks. 

The rulings of the Treasury Depart- 
ment on these questions have been re- 
ceived by us and, as we interpret the 
rulings, only charges for checks or drafts 
drawn on members’ reserve accounts are 
taxable; however, the tax must be im- 
posed on each such check or draft re- 
gardless of the purpose for which it was 
dssued or to whom it is payable. 

In pursuance of the law and the ruling 
referred to, the tax will be imposed on all 
checks or drafts drawn by you on your re- 
serve account, and we will charge your ac- 
ount each month with the total amount 
of the tax on such checks or drafts paid 
by us during the preceding calendar 
month. : 

Since the Treasury Department’s rulings 
were not received until the end of July, 
it was not practicable for us to charge 
you during the month of July for the tax 
on your drafts paid by us during June. Our | 
first charge, therefore, will cover the period 
June 21 to July 31, 1932, inclusive, and will 
be made during the current month of 
‘August; thereafter, the charge will be made 
each month covering your checks or drafts 
charged to your reserve account during the 
preceding calendar month. 

Charges for this tax against the reserve 
accounts of member banks located in the 
territory of the head office will be made 
and appropriate advices thereof sent by 
the head office at Richmond. The Balti- 
more and Charlotte branches will make 
similar charges against member banks lo- | 
catde in their respective territories and 
appropriate advices of such charges will 
be forwarded by the branches. 


Reserve Banks Take 
Fewer Federal Bonds 


Government Holdings Not Ma- 
terially Increased in Week 


> 













































Federal reserve banks failed to add ma- 
terially to their holdings of Governmént 
securtities during the seven days ended 
Aug. 17 for the first week, save one, since 
Feb. 24, according to information made 
available Aug. 18 by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Embarking upon a policy of active open 
market operations almost six months ago, 
the reserve banks have bought anywhere 
from $5,000,000 to $100,000,000 of Govern- 
ment securities in each week except one 
prior to Aug. 10, according to the Board’s 
Statistics. Additional information made 
avalible follows: 

The total of the banks’ portfolio of 
Governmént securities did increase $35,- 
000 last week as the Atlanta institution 
purchased $85,000 of such securities and 
the Minneapolis bank sold $50,000 worth. 
This change, however, is slight compared 
with previous purchases made by the 
banks. 

Beginning on Feb. 24 the reserve banks 
Jaunched their open market operations at 
the rate of about $25,000,000 per week. 
In April they increased them to the heavy 
pace of $100,000,000 a week, continuing 

is rate for six weeks. Since that time 
the banks have tapered off their purchases 
until for the two or three weeks prior to 
Aug. 10 they amounted to about $5,000,000 
each week. 

Holding of Government securities have 
increased’from $741,000,000 on ‘Feb, 24 to 
$1,851,000,600 on Aug. 10 and 17, a net ad- 
vance of $1,110,000,000. The reserve banks 
now hold more Government securities 
than at any time-in their history. 

Member bank reserve balances continued 
to climb last week despite the halt in open 
market operations. The reserves of mem- 
ber banks went up $18,000,000 to a total 
$2,080,000,000. 

Gold, which has flowed back to the 
United States without interruption since 


































































































































































































































































































































































while Congress is not in session are open 
to public inspéction. 


Provision of Statute 


|to the intention of the Legislature, and 


ration to Be Giv 


[Continued fr 


Section 201 (b) of the act provides: 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
shall submit monthly to the President and 
to the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives (or the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
if these bodies are not in session) a report 
of its activities and expenditures under this 
section and under the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act, together with a 
statement showing the names of the bor- 
rowers to whom loans and advances were 
made and the amount and rate of interest 
involved in each case. 


For Filing Reports 


The statute specifically provides for the 
filing of monthly reports with the Clerk} 
of the House of Representatives, when 
Congress is not in session.: It does not 
appear, however, from a reading of the 
statute for what Ryrpose the reports are 
filed. ; 

Throughout the consideration of this| 
provision in the House of Representatives 
there was common agreement in the de- 
bates that the purpose of requiring *the 
monthly reports was publicity. The spon- 
sor of the bill stated that the object of 
the amendment was to compel the filing 
of statements of loans thereafter made 
under the original Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation act in order that the people 
may know what becomes of their money. 


The members that spoke against the 
adoption of the amendment stated they 
were opposed to the publication of the 
loans. No member expressed an opinion 
that the monthly reports were required 
for any purpose other than publication. 

During the consideration of the final con- 
ference report one of the members read 
to the House the letter of the board of 
directors of th Reconstruction Fniance 
Corporation which set forth the objections 
of the board to the inclusion of the 
amendment in the law. The board con- 
strued the amendment to mean “that all 
loans made would become public property.” 


Publicity. Provision 


As Regarded in Debate 


In the debate in the Senate on July 14, 
1932, the section was referred to through- 
out as the publicity provision. In the 
debate on the second conference report on 
July 16, 1932, a number of Senators held 
the same view. One of the Senate con- 
ferees stated that he had refused to sign 
the conference report because he believed 
the item on publicity to be against the | 
public interest. \ 


Another Senator stated: 


the reporting of the loans to the House 
and to the Senate is so that they shall 
be made public. That is the object of 
the legislation, and it simply means that 
all of the loans, no matter how many are 
made, that fall due within the next year, 
must be made public.” 


A number of other Senators took the 


section was to furnish information to 
Congress, and that the reports could not 
be made pubilc until either the House 
or the Senate both had designated that 
they should be. 


It is well settled that in the interpre- 
tation and construction of a statute the 
primar rule is o ascertain and give effect 


that where the intent does not clearly 
appear from the wording of the statuic 
iself resort is to be made to the commit- 
tee reports and statements made by the 
committee’ member in charge of: the bill 
in course of passage. It has been held, 
however, that debates in Congress ex- 
pressive of the views of the individual 
Members may not be resorted to in as- 
certaining the intent. 


Supreme Court Rulings 


In Proceedings Are Cited 


In the case of Rodgers v. United States 
(185 U. S. 83) the Supreme Court stated: 

“The primary rule of statutory construc- 
tion is, of course, to give effect to the in- 
tention of the legislature. Whenever that 
is apparent it dominates and interprets 
the language used. But when the irftent 
is a debatable question, and there is 
nothing on the face of the statute which 
clearly indicates such intent, there are 
certain minor and subsidiary rules by 
which courts are guided in determining 
the true construction.” 

In the case of United States v. St. Paul, 


stated: 

“It is not our purpose to relax the rule 
that debates in Congress are not apprc- 
priate or even reliable guides to the mean- 
ing of the language of an enactment. 
(United States v. Trans-Missouri Freight 
Asso., 166 U. S. 290.) But the reports of 
a committee, including the bill as intro- 
duced, changes made in the frame of the 
bill in the course of its passage, and state- 
ments made by the committee chairman in 
charge of it stand upon a different foot- 
ing, and may‘be resorted to under propcr 
qualifications. 


Method of Determining 


Meaning of Statute 
Again, in the case of Duplex Printing 


court stated the rule to be followed in 
ascertaining the meaning and purpose of 
the lawmaking body where the statute 
does not clearly indicate the intent. The 
court said: 

“By repeated decisions of this court it 
has come to be well-established that the 
debates in Congress expressive of the views 
and motives of individual members are 
not a safe guide, and hence may not be 








June 15, increased again last week by 
$41,000,000. Since June 15, $137,000,000 has 
been added to America’s gold stocks, which 
amounted to $4,046,000,000 on Aug. 17. 


Two Indiana Bills Passed 

On Municipalities’ Rights 

[Continued from Page 5.]} 

company is unable to pay all or any pro- 
portionate part of the cost apportioned 
to it at the time such cost is to be 
paid the city may issue bonds in an amount 
necessary to pay the cost apportioned 
to the company or any part of it that 
the company is unable to pay as shall 
be mutually agreed on by the city and 
company. 

In default of the railroad to pay, the 
interest and principal shall be placed on 
the tax duplicate and be collected as spe- 
cial assessments are collected and shall 
be carried out with the taxes of the rail- 
road company for State, county, city and 

other purposes into one total. Emergency 
Vetoed by Governor. 
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resorted to, in ascertaining the meaning 
and purpose of the lawmaking body. (Al- 
dridge v.; Williams, 3 How. 9, 24; United 
States v./Union P, R. Co., 91 U. S. 72, 79; 
United States v. Trans-Missuori Freight 
Asso., 166 U. S. 290, 318.) 

“But reports of committees of House 
or Senate stand upon a more solid footing, 
and may be regarded as an exposition of 
the legislative intent in a case where 


otherwise the meaning of the statute is 


obscure. (Binns v. United States, 194 U. 
S. 486, 495.) And this has been extended 
to include explanatory statements in the 


nature of a supplemental report made by | 


the committee member in charge of a 
bill in course of passage. (Ibid.; Penn. 
Railroad Co. v. International Coal Min. 
Co., 230 U. S. 184, 198; United States v. 


Coca-Cola Co., 241 U. S, 265, 281; United 


States v. St. Paul, M. & M. Co., 247 U. S. 
310, 318.)” ; 

As the purpose of requiring monthly 
reports to be filed with the Clerk of the 


House of Representatives while Congress 








therefore, be had to the proceedings in| 
Congress under the rtile as stated by the 
Supreme Court. 


duced in the House by Representative 
Rainey, of Illinois, and referred to the 
Ways and Means Committee. On the 


Committee by Mr. Rainey. 


“Of course, the whole theory is that] 


'9642, and requested a conference with the 
position that the only purpose of the! 


M. & M. R. Co. (247 U. S. 310) the court | 


Press Co. v. Deering (254 U. S. 443), the) 


Publicity for Report on Loans Bank Legislation 
Decided Upon by Clerk of House 


Statement of Reconstruction Finance Cor po- 


en Out Aug. 22 


om Page 1.) 


On July 13, 1932, H. R. 12946 was intro- 


same day. this bill Was reported back to} 
the House from the Ways and Means 
As reported 
to the House, section 201 (b) required a} 
report of the corporation’s activities only | 
under section 201. f 
When ‘the bill was under consideration 
by the House, Mr. Rainey, the committee 
member in charge of the bill, offered a| 
committee amendment providing that the 
report should also cover the corporation’s 
activities under the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act. 


Purpose of Amendnient 


Stated by Mr. Rainey 
Mr. Rainey stated to the House the pur- | 
pose of the amendment as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, it will hardly be necessary 
for me to take five minutes to explain this 
amendment. It affects loans hereafter to 
be made. 

The text of the bill requires an account- 
ing, a statement only as to loans made un- 
der this act. The object of the anjendment 
is to compel the filing of an account or 
statement ‘of loans hereafter made under 
the original Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act in order that the people of 
the United States who may possibly sustain 
losses at some time in the future on ac- 
count of the operation of this act may 
know what becomes of their money. 

The charge is being made throughout the 
country that $80,000,000 of this.money has 
been loaned to the bank of a former mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. As a 
matter of fact, my information is that the 
amount was only $10,000,000, although more 
than that could have been obtained by his 
bank if it needed it. Now, if this statement 
were made it would relieve this particular 
bank of the charge of having obtained on 
account of the influence of its president 
this large amount of money. 

&% is contende@gas to future loans, made 
to small banks throughout the country, 
that if through information filed here with 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
it becomes known that a small bank has 
borrowed $100,000 it might have the effect 
of making a run on that bank. I do not 
agree with this statement at all. 

It will have the effect of showing that 
the bank is solvent and can borrow be- 
cause banks are compelled to borrow on 
adequate security under this act, and under 
the old act. This amendment simply 
broadens the accounting requirements in 
order that the people may be fully ad- 
vised as to what is being done with their 
money—the use that is made of it. 

Mr. Parsons. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rainey. I yield. 

Mr. Parsons: If future loans are to be 
made public, why should not the same re- 
quirement apply to loans that have already 


been made? 

Mr. it should, but the 
amendment I am requested to present by 
the committee only covers loans nrade in 
the future. 

the 


After debate amendment was) 
adopted, and the bill as amended was} 
passed by the House. 
On the same day the House subsituted 


| 


Rainey. Maybe 


ment to Senate amendment No. 1 to H. R. 


Senate, which was granted. \ 
On July 14, 1932, the conferees reported 
to both Houses that they were unable to 
agree. The House then instructed its 
conferees to insist uon the House amend- 
ment. The Senate agreed to the confer- 
ence report and returned the bill to con- 
ference without instructions. 


Agreement Reached 
By Conferees 


an agreement. The Huose conferees filed 
a statement with their report. That part 


reached in conference under section 201 
(b) is as follows: 

“The House amenrment requires a 
;monthly report of the activities and ex- 
penditures of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation act and a statement showing 


| 


| There was no such provision in the Senate 
|amendment. The bill as agreed to in con- 
ference retains the House provision.” * 


Mr. Rainey made the following statment: 


Mr. Speaker, the statement is so com- 
plete that»I do not desire at this time to 
make any extended observations, except to 
say to the Members of the House that on 
the subject that seems now to be important 
to the House, the publicity provision with 
reference to loans, the Senate yielded and 
the House provision remains in the bill. 

Mr. Holmes. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rainey. I will. ° 

Mr. Holes. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if the publicity clause in the bill 
is applicable to States and cities as well 
as all other loans? 

Mr. Rainey. Yes. 


After debate the conference report as 
submitted was approved by the House by 
a vote of 286 to 48. 


was submitted to the Senate by Senator 
Norbeck, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. Senator 
Norbeck made the following statement: 


}on small loans from 3% 


the provisions of H. R. 12946 as an amend- | 


On July 15, 1932 the conferees reached | 


of the statement covering the agreement | 


the names of the borrowers to whom loans | 
and advances are made under that act. 


In presenting the report to the House | 


On July 16, 1932, the conference report’ 





Just Enacted in 
Indiana Reviewed 


Statutes Authorizing Recon- 
struction Advances and| 
Participation in Home| 
Loan System Included 


“Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 18. | 
Banking legislation enacted by the| 
special session of the Indiana Legislature, | 
which adjourned Aug. 16, included statutes 
permitting private bankers, building and} 
loan associations, and liquidators of closed | 
State banks to borrow from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Building 
and loan associations also were authorized 
to invest their funds in the Federal home 
loan banking system, pledging mortgages 
with the system. 

The Legislature also made provision for | 
the establishment of a sinking fund for | 
public deposits, to take care of potential | 
losses of public deposits by reason of fail- | 
ure of the depositories. 

A bill to cut the legal rate of interest 
per cent per 
month to 2 per cent per month was 
defeated in the Huose Aug. 15. 

A summary of the banking laws enacted 
follows: 
SB: 


373. Clements. Authorizing State 
banks or liquidating agents or receivers in 
charge of any bank tnat is in liquidation 
to borrow money and issue evidences of in- 
debtedness therefor and to secure repayment 
of such loan by mortgage, pledge, transter 
in trust and (or) hypothecation of any or 
all property and assets of such bank, superior 
to any charge for expenses of liquidation. If 
any State bank be gn voluntary liquidation 
the directors may make such necessary and 
expedient loans, provided State banking com- 
mussioner gives his written consent. 

If a bank is in invoiuntary liquidation the 


of his appointment for authority to make 
such loan. Repealing laws in conflict. Emer- 
gency. (Designed to permit the Indiana banks 
to borrow money from the Federal Recon- 


+ > + 

H. B. 814. Vanderveer, Street, 
Monnig, Stanton, Stein, Bachtenkircher, Bates. 
Creating a State sinking tund for public 
deposits. Providing that beginning the first 
Monday in January, 1933, any sums in the 
fund shall be available for payment of de- 
posits of the State and political subdivisions 
that have been deposited in any depository 
under the 1907 depository law and which de- 
pository has failed or gone into voluntary 
liquidation, except that it shall not be avail- 
able to pay deposits in depositories that have 
suspended payment if the deposits were made 
prior to the above date, sucn deposits to be 
secured as they were at time of deposit. 


All interest on money in public depositories, 
State and local, is to be paid to the State 
treasurer and kept in a separate fund until 
it reaches a@ minimum balance of $3,000,000. 
Thereafter such interest is to go to the funds 
provided by law in the past until the State 
treasurer orders resumption of the interest 
diversion. When the minimum balance in the 


have the interest diversion resumed. Appro- 
priating $5,000 out of first money received 
by the fund, the State auditor and treasurer 
to receive $2,500 each to defray expenses in- 
cideng to establishment and operation of the 
|fund, up to first Monday in January, 1933. 
All expenses of the operation are to subject 
to approval of the State Board of Finance. 


All above a working amount must be in- 
vested in. United. States bnds. Providing steps 
to be taken when a depository fails or goes 
into liquidation. Repeals parts of various 
laws and certain entire laws. Act to take 
effect Dec. 1, 1932. Signed Aug. 15. 

++ + 

S. B. 391. Shull. Amendment to section 10 
of the 1907 law governing private banks. This 
section of the law proviaes that the depositors 
in any such bank shall have a first lien on 
the assets of the bank in case it is wound up, 
co the amount of their several deposits, and 
that for any balance remaining unpaid such 
depositors shall share in the general assets 
of the owner or owners alike with the gen- 
eral creditors. The amendment contained in 
this bill provides that none of.the foregoihg 
| provisions of the section shall be construed 
as to prevent any such bank from rediscount- 
ing any of its paper for the purpose of ob- 
taining a loan wnich may be necessary to 





liquidating agent, etc., may apply to court) 


| Reserve with Federal reserve bank ...... eoee 
| struction Finance Corporation.) Signed Aug. 2./ 


Babcock, | 


State sinking fund becomes depleted and be; 
less than $2,500,000 the State treasurer shall | 








RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 8-17-32 $-10-32 8-19-31 
Gold with Federal reserve agents .......-ssssesessees - 2,046,992 2,018,692 2,124,088 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury. 61,476 62,173 29,989 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes. + 2,108,468 2,080,865 2,154,037 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve “Soard... 261,792 256,673 434,736 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks......- oveee 357,197 342,888 884,038 
Total gold reserves + 2,727,457 2,680,426 3,472,861 
Reserves other than gold ... 202,259 200,706 169,727 
Total reserves ......005 - 2,929,716 2,881,132 3,642,588 
Nonreserve CaSh.......sseeesees 70,818 72,842 74,042 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government obligations........ 161,837 166,543 93,642 
Other bills discounted .......cecceecccscceeereeees sveseces 281,023 285,395 136,967 
Total bills discounted .........sssseeeeeeeees ecseccececes 442,860 451,938 230,609 
Bills bought in open market .........+. secccccccsceccesoces 35,890 38,720 154,428 
United States Government securities: 
BODGS, dn. co cwcvvessesccdeccscvece 420,815 420,858 247,342 
Treasury notes ..... 369,084 351,027 36,241 
Certificates and Dills.....++0 esseess 1,061,147 1,079,126 444,307 
Total United States Government securities ......ee+e+¢+ 1,851,046 1,851,011 727,890 
Other S€curities ......cceeccceccccccvcccesccces seca eeeeeeaces 6,019 6,009 5,102 
Total bills and securities ...........seeeees evceee eeccces 2,335,815 2,347,678 1,118,229 
Bye from foreign banks ...........+ 2,667 2,732 10,749 
Federal reserve notes of other banks 14,764 13,636 16,889 
Uncollected items .. 345,865 299,398 462,236 
Bank premises ...... 58,121 58,119 58,962 
All other resources . 45,228 *48,067 32,696 
Total FOBOUTCES 206050 cccccsscceccecrcvcces cccccccsescees 9,002,994 *5,723,604 5,416,391 | 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ..... ecccccceccces 2,038,772 2,843,605 1,901,844 
Deposits: 
‘Member bank-reserve account 2,079,658 2,062,455 2,382,295 
Government .... 48,503 *26,175 28,923 
Foreign bank . 10,418 10,402 168,403 
Other deposits 35,241 35,587 26,617 
Total deposits ........ccccccvccesers eccccccce ececcccccces 2,173,820 *2,134,619 2,606,244 
| Deferred availability items ...... erccccececes 340,799 293,275 450,618 
Capital paid im .......seeeeee coves coccwcee ecevccccccccocce 153,430 153,582 167,233 
BuUrplus .occccsscccscccccssveccece eccvccce ecccvccccccccccccess 209,421 259,421 274,636 | 
All other IHabilities .....ccecescecvvccccvecceseees eeecccccees 36,752 39,102 15,816 
Total Mabilities ......ccccccccsccccsesscscccsceeeseseceess 5,802,994 *5,723,604 5,416,391 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note 
liabilities combined ........ 0. ccc ccecccccccceccsccevescsees 4% 57.9% 80.8% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
FOSTIOTIGOTIEB onc cece ccc ccc ccccrcccvecenceeseeegescece 60,254 59,528 226,781 


banks in central reserve cities on Aug. 17, 
the figures being in millions of dollars: 
NEW YORK 

Loans and investments—total .. 


Loans—total ....cccossccccccccvccccccccvcccccese 
On securities 
All other ....... ee eeeerececccecces 

Investments—total 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 


seeees 


Cash in “Vault 26.0. ccccccccccccccccvcccccccece 
Net demand deposits ......ccccccccccccecs bee 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks ... 
Due to banks 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers 
FOr OWN ACCOUTIE .......ccccceccccccces 
For account of out-of-town banks .. 
For account of others 


Total 








sete eeerersevcece eeeeee 


On demand 
On time ... 


CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total 


On securities 
All_ other 


United States Government securities . 

ee ree oe oe 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank .. 
Cash 122 VOUIE 2.0. cccdsccccccccccccese 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits e eee 
Government deposits .......... ecccccce ee 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 





*Revised. 





{Continued f 


| illuminating are art that is involved. To 
point out the difference between these two | 
arts begs-the question. In both cases | 
the similarity, as well as the dissimilarity, 
under scrutiny must be limited to the 
means available to a worker in either art 
for maintaining constant the length, and 
therefore the intensity, of the arc. 

It seems to us that an electrical en- 





secure the solvency or which will e de- 
sirable to promote the best interests of the 
bank, and provides that any such bank may 
rediscount such paper and make such loans in 
the manner and to the extent that a bank of 


count paper and make loans. Signed Aug. 15. 


+~++ 
S. B. 433. Clements, Holmes, Lochard, 
; Chambers. Amends the 1907 public depository 


law so as to provide that the Treasurer of 
State in lieu of depositing the public funds 
belonging to the State in a bank, banking 
institution or trust company, as provided in 
the 1907 law, may in his discretion and with 
the approval of the State Board of Finance, 
invest such public funds of the State or any 
part thereof in the bonds or other interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States Gov- 
ernment or any of its instrumentalities, and 
the interest accruing on such bonds or other 
interest obligations shall accrue to the sev- 
etal funds of the State as it would if such 
funds were placed in a public depository. 


Emergency. igned Aug. 15. 
a oe 4 
H. B. 773. McKesson. Amending sections 


} 11 and 19 of the 1911 building and loan asso- 
ciations law. Amending the first named sec- 
tion to give the association power to invest 
the funds of the association in shares of cap- 
ital stock, bonds, debentures or other securf- 
ties or obligations of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank and to do such other things as may be 
required by the Federal Home Loan Bank Act 
for such association to become a member of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank, and to give 
such association power to pledge as security 


may be required by such Home Loan Bank. 





I ave that the Senate agree to the 
report. 

w state that the Senate conferees 
yielde on everything. I have been in 
numerous conferences lately with the House, 
and we have always yielded. We did so in 
this case. We did not merely yicld; we sur- 
rendered. 

The question at issue, of course, was the 
uestion whether the borrowing 
should have their names published. 
Senate, 7 
they should not be made public. The House 
had the opposite view; but they were so 
determined in regard to the matter that 
we saw no hope of agreement, and we 
yielded. 


It appears from the explanatory state- | 
ments made by the committee members in | 
charge Of the bill in course of passage | 
| that it was the intent and purpose of Con- | 
gress that the reports submitted by the) 
Reconstruction Finance Corporaidn un-| 
der section 201 (b) are to be made public. 
It is, therefore, my duty to permit the re-| 
ports filed with me‘to be open to public | 
inspection. 


‘Bond Issue of 10 Million 
Is Offered by Mississippi | 


Jackson, Miss., Aug. 18. 


The 
decisive vote, had decided that 


bonds will be offered for sale Sept. 8. 
Eight million dollars’ worth will be 

“funding” bonds, it was explained, and if 

the money obtained would take up un- 


for which there have been no funds in 
the treasury. 

The other $2,000,000. will be refunding 
bonds, it was added, sold to assure money 


of 1932 and 1933. 
}of highway bonds. 

Governor Conner, on numerous occa- 
sions, has declared that no bonds would 
be offered for sale unless there was a 


No mention was made 





is not in session, does not appear from 


definite indication that they would be pur- 


the wording of the Act, recourse must,|chased by bond houses. 


banks | 


The State Bond Commission has an- | 
nounced that $10,000,000 worth of State! 


cashable warrants issued by the State, 


to pay for bond and interest payments) 


stock of the association, the associatién may 


| loan its money to its stockholders or to other 
than its stockholders on good and ample real 
estate or personal security or invest it in 
other securities “guthorized by the State of 


| Indiana or the United States.” 


Amending section 19 of the 1911 law to pro- 
notes and mortgages given 
| by members of the association, belonging to 
| such association and secured by pledge of the 
shall be assignable without an order 
|of the Circuit Court, or the judge in vaca- 
| tion, when offered as security for*a loan to 
Signed Aug. 15. 


vide that bonds, 
| stock, 


| such association. Emergency. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





As of Aug. 18 
New York, Aug. 18.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 





Austria (schillimg) .....e..eeeeeeees 13.9650 
Belgium (belga) |.......+- 13.8834 
Bulgaria (lev) .4....... -7200 
| Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9592 
| Denmark (krone) ....,.. 18.5107 
| England (pound) .....sceserseeeeeres 347.5916 
Finland (markKa) ....sseeeecsenees 1.5180 
| France (fFanc) ......seceseeeeeeeed% 3.922) 
Germany (reichsmark) .....-.++.++++ 


Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ... 
Hong Kong (dollar) .. 
China (Shanghai teael) 


* Spain (peseta) ......eseee 





China (Mexican dollar) 
Chin® (Yuan dollar) 20.9166 
| India (rupee) .......... 26.1500 
Japan (yen) ...,.-..: 24.1500 
Singapor® (dollar) .. 40.1251 
Canada (dollar) 86.9739 
| Cuba (peso) 99.9100 
Mexico (peso) ......... 28.7433 
Argentina (peso, gold) 58.583 
Brazil (milreis) ......... 7.6225 
QUES (BORO), 0.» ssascacacecacceccence 6.0250 
|) MERMMOER TEOBO) ac ddawenccesconecene 47.4166 
| Colombia (peso) ...... pbeeescccceéeg 95.2400 
Bar SiUVEr .sccccceccececsesceseseees 27.7500 


discount and deposit is permitfed to redis- | 


for money advanced by the Home Loan Bank 
such mortgages and (or) other securities as 


Amending this section to provide that where 
there is no demand for loans on the part of 
|, stockholders on real estkte mortgages or the 















gineer, or other worker skilled in this art, 
would naturally turn to other electrical 
fields such as lighting and adopt the 
means there commonly used to automat- 


ically regulate the length of the arc, and | 
'it would matter not whether the arc was | 


produced by a carbon or a metallic elec- 
| trode. 

| It is seldom that patents disclose an 
acknowledgment of the similarity of the 
two arts. Here, engineers working either 
| in the welding or other arts recognized 


| the binding effect of the means adopted by | 


those laboring in the light or film art. 
| We therefore conclude that the District 


| Court was right in holding the disclosures | 


|in these other patents to be prior art. 


Divisions in Sphere 
‘Of Such Monopoly 


| pointed the way for appellee’s type, C-1, 
| but also served as the sucessful eliminator 
| of Morton’s pretensions to occupancy of 
| the role of pioneer. Not only does Sessions 


occupy a large part of the field himself, 


} to monopolize. 
The corner stones and boundary lines 


by Sessions. He and the others above 
referred to left onl a small tract for Mor- 
ton to monopolize. In fact, some of the 
|claims of the Morton patent, notably 
claims 14 and 23, patent No. 1648560 are 
clearly too broad to be sustained as valid. 

In his application, Sessions said: 

“The object of this invention is to pro- 
vide a method of procedure and apparatus 
|for the use therein, whereby such an 
electrode having an indefinite length may 
|be fed continuously, and, if desired, au- 


insure the expeditious and yet thorough 
welding of the joint between such. juxta- 
posed edges. 
|the foregoing and related ends the in- 
| vention, then, consists of the steps and 
|means hereinafter fully described and 





|particularly pointed out in the claims.” | 


“The metallic electrode being of an in- 
|definite length and means being provided 
;as just described for continuously feed- 
| ing the same onto the work, there need be 


|no interuption in the operation during | 


the handling of any particular piece or 
; section of tubing. Uniformity of result 
is thus assured and a satisfactory speed 
can be obtained as well; while a material 
| saving is effected in the amount of current 
| consumed.” ‘ 


Automatic Control 
\Of Device Discussed 


“The apparatus illustrated in Figs. 4) 
jand 5 is further elaborated by the in- 


clusion of means for automatically regu- 
|lating the rate of feed of the wire elec- 
| trode B to correspond with the progress of 
the welding operation. In addition to 
the feed rolls 1 and the pressure rolls 2 
which are disposed substantially as before, 
jthere is provided in this last form of 


japparatus a solenoid 14 that is adapted 
the current flowing 


|to be actuated by 
| Sazough the work and the wire electrode. 


; 


Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of Aug. 17, Made Public Aug. 18 
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Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ...cscccessecseses 


1932, on Aug. 10, 1932, and Aug. 19, 1931, 
8-17-32 8-10-32 8-19-31 

Mis itches.  O90L:- 6,515 7,563 
astchvectecse | 3,000 3,493 4,982 
1,662 1,672 2,622 

1,820 1/821 2'360 

3,019 3,022 2'581 

2,073 2,065 1,563 

946 957 1018 

789 732% 836 

37 39 ‘ 48 

4,957 4,953 5,605 

827 820 1,113 

112 136 16 

81 88 72 

1,157 1,149 1,102 | 

aN Gatace 320 320 950 
Bai cease 17 17 228 
achethe cases 7 8 165 
344 345 1,343 

edvice 247 251 945 
eanee> 97 94 398 
scikephisns, , 1204 1,267 1,794 
870 879 1,247 

498 505 729 

Eskiadasecees 372 374 518 
<b sackaeheaaebeases 384 388 547 
213 218 314 

171 170 233 

186 181 178 

16 17 14 

803 803 1,172 

334 337 533 

10 11 4 

184 166 176 

cc ctaee 243 237 299 
5 5 1 


‘Three Patents Covering 


In Are Welding Held Not to Be Infringed 
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It is, however, to Sessions that appellee | 
| turns as the inventor who not only clearly | 


but he left little or nothing for Morton | 


of Morton’s field of monopoly were fixed | 


tomatically, at the proper rate of speed to | 


To the accomplishment of | 






































































Feeding Devices 


rom Page 4.] 


the apparatus, assuming the current to be | 


on, (the circuit connections being con- 
trolled by a switch 20), if the shaft 17 is 
started rotating, the electrode will be fed 
forwardly until its end actually contacts 
with the juxtaposed edges of the tube A, 
thereby completing the circuit and causing 
| such a flow of current as will actuate the 
| solenoid to throw the clutch into reverse. 
| The reversing of the feed will withdraw 
|the electrode a trifle’ just sufficient, in 
| fact, to remove the end of the electrode 
|the proper distance from said edges to 
establish an arc. 

“With such arc established 
|of current from the circuit, 
reduced, will still permit the 
drive the feed rolls forwardly and thus 
continuously feed the electrode at a rate 
capable of maintaining its end within 
such arcing distance, despite the gradual 
fusing of the end. The work being pro- 


the flow 
although 


electrode, the juxtaposed edges are 
brought substantially to a point of fu- 
|sion as the melted’ material from the 
electrode is deposited between the same. 

“Should the electrode be fed too rap- 
idly, so as to again bring the same into 
actual contact with the work, the sole- 


flow of current to interrupt the feeding 
| Operation, or even to-reverse the same. 
S soon, however, as the distance of the 
electrode from the work is restored to 
normal, the clutch is thrown into the 
forward feeding position and the opera- 
tion proceeded with. 


Patent Anticipating 


Device Is Outlined 


The operation of the solenoid may be 
very sensitive so that a very exact con- 
trol of the feeding operation is secured, 
the wire electrode being advanced at just 
|the proper speed to give the desired 
welding effect. The tension of spring 19 
may be adjusted by means of a nut 22. 

“In rolling up the sheet or strip of 
metal to preliminarily form the tube for 
use in the ordinary butt-welding opera- 
tion, it is usual to stretch the outer sur- 
face of the sheet so that the justaposed 
edges may lie in substantially the same 
radial plane with respect to the axis of 
the tube.” 

Here then is a patent in exactly the 
|same specific art—in the arc welding art 
—in fact in the metallic arc welding art, 
which preceded Morton and largely an- 
ticipated him. If we should exclude the 
analogous art heretofore referred to for 
the benefit of Morton, we would have to 
do likewise for Sessions. With this 
analogous art excluded, Sessions would 
have been a pioneer in an outstanding dis- 
covery—entitled to the most liberal con- 
struction of claims and the broadest range 
|of equivalents, as to means. 

So construed, he would have either 
eliminated Morton or so 
wings as to leave him valueless. 





must also similarly limit Morton. The 


both. 


Reserve Crédit 


clutch to) 


gressively advanced past the end of the} 


noid will be actuated by the increased | 


clipped his 
But if 
this pioneer status must be denied Ses- 
sions, as we hold because of the Keith, 
Thury, Slawianoff, Metzger, Scherff, and 
Standeford patents, these same patents 


same kind of construction, based on the 
same kind of prior art, must be given 


_But though limited as are the claims 
of Sessions as.we construe them, they 
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Outstanding for 
Week Decreased 


Holdings of Discounted Bills 


Show Loss of 9 Million 
Dollars During the Week 
At All Reserve Banks 


The daily average volume of Eederal 


‘reserve bank credit outstanding during 


the week ended Aug. 17, as reported by 


the Federal reserve banks and made pub- 
lic Aug. 18, was $2,352,000,000, a decreasé 
of $24,000,000 compared with the preced- 
ing week and an increase of $1,237,000,000 
compared with the corresponding week 
of 1931. 

On Aug. 17 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $2,344,000,000, a decrease of 
$13,000,000 for the week. This decrease 
corresponds with a decrease of $1,000,000 
in money in circulation and an increase 
of $41,000,000 in monetary gold stock, off- 
set in part by an increase of $18,000,000 
in member bank reserve balances and @ 
decrease of $11,000,000 in Treasury cur- 
rency, adjusted. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$4,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta, and decreased $3,000,000 at New 
York and $9,000,000 at all Federal reserve 
banks. The System’s holdings of bills. 
bought in open market declined $3,000,000 
and of Treasury certificates and bills $18,- 
000,000, while holdings of United States 
Treasury notes increased $18,000,000. 


(Changes in the amount of reserve 
bank credit outstanding and in related 
items are shown in tabulated form in 

an adjoining column.) 


proved upon him. Legally he was charge- 
able with knowledge of the art as dis- 
closed by Sessions, and likewise, as against 
Morton, he was entitled to develop, prac- 
tically, the structure Sessions disclosed 
in his patent. The improvement which 
engineer Stresau made for appellee’s ma- 
chines did not, however, infringe upon 
Morton. 

Appellee’s BM machine was developed 
after its C-1 machine. It employs a 
variable speed motor. It was- early 
abandoned as a result of a possible con- 
flict with the owner of another (Whit- 
ing) patent covering its biasing voltage. 
In fact, the record shows that both the 
BM machine and the Exhibit 1 machine 
were abandoned before any suit was be- 
gun. Likewise, appellee has found that 
the most satisfactory welding operation 
is performed by a manually operated 
machine 

Accepting as we do the trial judge’s 
statement, “the difficulty that arises up- 
on * * * consideration of the BM 


| system, is the development and estab- 
|lishment of any theory which may as- 


cribe to Morton a monopoly, practically, 
of all control systems,” we conclude, as 
did the district judge, that as against 
Morton, appellee was permitted to use 
and practically develop the structure 
shown in the Sessions and Standeford 
patents. In so doing, he did not in~ 
fringe Morton’s patent. 

It is unnecessary to limit or to at- 
tempt to define the claims of the Morton 
patent. If appellee kept within the 
teachings of Sessions, or of Sessions and 
Standeford, he was outside the reach of 
Morton. It was therefore not important 
to define what was left for Morton. So 
long as it kept within the boundaries of 
the Sessions field, appellee was not tres- 
passing on Morton’s preserves. 

Error is assigned because the court 
did not admit in evidence the opinion 
of the patent official who decided the in- 
terference case between Morton and 
other inventors. To this proceeding ap- 
pellee was not a party. This court has 
previously held that such an opinion is 
not admissible as evidence, and no rea- 
son has been advanced to cause us to 
change our views. Perry Auto Lock Co, 
v. Security Lock Co., 286 Fed. 101. 

The decree is affirmed. 





Rulings and Applications 
Of Federal Radio Board 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


Boston, Mass., renewal of special experimental 
license for 1,550 ke., 500 w. 

KIP, American Radio News Corporation; 
San Francisco, Calif., modification of con- 
struction permit for extension of, construce- 
tion period to Dec. 1,,1932 to May 31, 1933. 
Point to point telegraph station. 

K6XO, Mutual Telephone Co., Kelepa, T. H., 
modification of point to point telephone li- 
cense for change in frequency to 46,000 kc.; 
K6XB, modification of point to point tele- 
phone license for change in frequency to 
47,300 ke. 

WSDW, Aeronautical Radio, Newark, 
N. J., modification of construction permit 
for extension of construction period to Oct, 
20, 1932 to Dec. 19, 1932. Airport station; KGTY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, modification of con- 
struction permit for extension of construc- 
tion period to Nov. 6, 1932 to Jan. 5, 1933. 
Airport station; WSDY and KGUX, Atlanta, 
Ga., modification of construction permit for 
extension of construction period to Oct. 23, 
1932 to Dec. 22, 1932. Airport station; WSDU, 
|Boston, Mass., modification of construction 
permit for extensiom of construction period 
to Oct. 20, 1932 to Dec. 19, 1932. Airport 
station; WSDV, Columbus, O., modification 
of construction permit for extension of con- 
| struction period to Oct. 20, 1932 to Dec. 19, 
1932. Airport station. 

There were also received 72 applications 
for amateur station licenses. 
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pellee built. 





furnish the foundation upon which ap- 
While the engineer of ap- 
pellee never saw the Sessions patent be- 
foer he designed the Smith apparatus 
“* * * Accordingly, upon starting upon | (C-1 type), he followed Sessions and im- 
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Effects of Housing Conditions | 


Rag paper 


on Business Welfare +» + + « 


Efficiency of Employes and Public Costs of 
Police and Fire Protection and Other Serv- 
ices as Overhead Charges Discussed 


‘By ARTHUR J. MERTZKE 


Economist-Analyst, Division of Building and Housing, Department of Commerce 


AD housing conditions in a community 
B are a burden on and an obstacle to busi- 

ness. They lower the efficiency of em- 
ployes who occupy congested areas and 
below-standard homes, or homes at such a 
distance from the place of work that a weari- 
some journey is imposed upon the worker 
daily; and lowered efficiency means increased 
labor costs for employers. — 

They are rarely economically self-support- 
ing and constitute a charge on the remainder 
of the community for maintenance of public 
utilities; a charge which business shares. 
They are apt to be fire traps and so increase 
the fire insurance rates for the community 
and. the costs of fire protection. 

They tend to house less desirable citizens, 
including the gangs that in several of our 
large cities levy enormous tributes on busi- 
ness; and they increase the costs of police 
protection. They depreciate the value of 
adjoining property. 

a 

For these various reasons business men 
have in the last two decades taken an in- 
creasing interest in the housing of the com- 
munity. The President’s Conference im- 
cluded a Committee on. Business and Hous- 
ing, whose purpose wes to determine a proce~- 
dure by which business men may be aided 
in increasing their already substantial efforts 
to promote good living conditions in the 
communities in which they carry on their 
enterprises and in which their employes live. 

The Committee recommended to business 
men a number of steps to this end. Recog- 
nizing the community plan as the founda- 

‘tion stone of good housing in any area, the 
Committee urged upon all business men and 
their organizations: ‘First, the necessity of 
securing adequate state-enabling legislation 
and properly devised municipal ordinances 
to bring about comprehensive community 
planning; 

Second, the necessity of organized support 
of such plans as are designed to improve 
living conditions. 

In addition to the interest which business 
men generally should take in living condi- 
tions in their communities, industrialists 
have a special interest in the housing of 
their employes, because of its relation to 
industrial efficiency. Wage earners as a rule 
have not been able to afford suitable, hy- 
gienic, comfortable and attractive low-cost 
homes; and the Committee, therefore, urged 
that industrialists cooperate to help work- 
men to obtain such homes through the estab- 
lishment or utilization of a local private 
agency. 

In the discussion at the Conference of this 
section of the Committee’s report, a paper 
was read on behalf of Walter J. Kohler, 
former Governor of Wisconsin, a member of 
the Committee. The paper is given herewith. 

+ + 


“Nothing in the lives of workmen can take 
the place of adequate wages, reasonable 
hours, and continuity of employment. There 
is a growing consciousness, however, among 
socially-minded managers of industry and 
commerce that the living needs of the mem- 
bers of their organization are also worthy 
of their cordial and intelligent interest. 

“This is perhaps most readily appreciated 
in the smaller communities where execu- 
fives live in close contact with the workmen, 
permitting an intimate understanding of how 


Photographing and 
Fingerprinting of 
Arrested Persons 


By 
Clarence R. Martin 
Judge, Supreme Court, 

State of Indiana 


NE of the earliest and leading decisions 
QO in the country on the right of officers to 

secure positive identification data of per- 
sons arrested was decided in Indiana. The 
case is State, ex rel., v. Clausmeier et al. 
(1900). It was there held: 

1—A sheriff may take the photograph of 
a@ prisoner, ascertain his height, weight, 
name, residence, place of birth, occupation, 
and the color of his eyes, hair, and beard, 
if he deem it necessary to secure his safe 
keeping, or to recapture him more readily 
should he escape, without becoming liable in 
damages therefor, where no force or vio- 
lence is used. 

2.—A sheriff, in sending out photographs 
and descriptions of a prisoner in his custody 
to police departments and individuals, is not 
acting in an official capacity and is not liable 
on his official bond therefor. 

Since then, it has been held throughout 
the country that the officers may take the 
photograph, Bertillon measurements and 
finger prints of persons arrested. In some 
of the other States it has been held that 
they do not have a right to do this in ad- 
vance of conviction. 

In the recent case of Biggs v. State (1929), 
the shoes worn by William Biggs when ar- 
rested were compared with tracks or foot 
prints at or near the crib where “three 
bushels of white field corn” were stolen. 
When the sheriff searched the person of 
accused: 

“He requested him to take off his shoes, 
which he did, but replaced them on his feet 
contrary to the sheriff’s demand that they 
be delivered to him. The sheriff then threat- 
ened to blackjack appellant; but when this 
threat failed of its purpose, the sheriff called 
to his assistance four other men, three of 
whom, including the sheriff, held the accused 
while the other two removed his shoes.” 

The appellant claimed thet, by reason of 
the fact that his shoes were placed in evi- 
dence at the trial by the State, he was 
thereby “compelled to testify against him- 
self” in violation of the Indiana Constitu- 
tion. The court held that, as it was the 
shoes and not the defendant that gave the 
evidence connecting him with the crime, his 
contention in that regard could not prevail, 
This case was reversed on other grounds. 


et dD 


they live, and a clearer conception of their 
housing requirements. 

“The greatest need for better homes, how- 
ever, is to be found as a general thing in 
the larger cities rather than in small com- 
munities. The necessity for making a choice 
between a home near industry where land 
values are high and the surroundings often 
unpleasant, or a home in the outskirts en- 
tailing expense for transportation, together 
with the difficulties of planning, construc- 
tion, and financing, all complicate the prob- 
lem for the workman of limited experience 
and small income. - 

+ + 

“Whether they own or rent their homes, 
many workmen in our large cities today are 
living below that plane which we consider 
our American standard of living. To remedy 
this condition is usually difficult for the 
workman relying solely upon his own judg- 
ment and efforts. 

“The acquisition of a desirable site at a 
reasonable price, the practical planning, 
architectural treatment and construction of 
the house, the problems of. landscaping and 


@ gardening, even on a modest scale, and par- 


ticularly the financing of the project, all are 
matters in which the workman is likely to 
be inexperienced. Management can render 
inestimable help in an advisory way, and 
still more by setting up a suitable agency to 
which the workman can turn, if he desires, 
for disinterested service in the practical 
working out of his problems. 

“In general, management represents a 
substantial group in each community. It is 
presumed te have the advantage of educa- 
tion and experience, and an informed under- 
standing of conditions. Because of that it 
has a peculiar civic responsibility. Its tal- 
ents and facilities should, if it acts in. accord 
with the best American traditions, be at the 
service of those of smallest means to assist 
them in whichever way is most economical 
and practical. 

“There is an opportunity to help those less 
experienced in assuring a quality home at 
lowest practicable cost, thereby adding to 
their happiness and well-being, as well as 
performing a civic function of great com- 
munity value. Such help is actually being 
provided today by single industries, and more 
rarely by the combined efforts of a number 
of industries. Undoubtedly the results will 
be more valuable and comprehensive if the 
movement is carried on in a cooperative way 
on a broad scale. 

++ 

“The statement that tne Government 
should not compete in housing operations re- 
flects a traditional and sound Américan 
principle. Temporary departures from this 
policy in past emergencies do not constitute 
@ precedent to be followed permanently. Our 
American form of government in principle 
requires the active interest of its citizens 
when dealing with all matters pertaining to 
their well-being. 

“Assistance extended by industry to the 
individual workman in acquiring a home not 
only Wii smooth his arduous way but will 
inevitably increase his usefulness in his em- 
ployment, tending to improved esprit de corps 
of the organization with which he is identi- 
fied. There is a corresponding civic benefit. 

“The just pride and pleasure which the 
workman takes in the appearance, efficiency, 
and comfort of a home of his own stimufate 
his interest in civic affairs, both local and 
national, tending to make him a better citi- 
zen. The man who feels that he has a stake 
in the community develops an increased 
sense of responsibility and a greater interest 
in public affairs. 

“We do believe that management is justi- 
fied in interesting itself in better community 
housing with all that is implied, including 
parks, playgrounds, and the amenities appro- 
priate to a well-ordered and livable Amer- 
ican community. We urge the fullest coop- 
eration of American business management 
in making it possible for workmen to acquire 
well-located, hygienic, comfortable and at- 
tractive, low-cost homes.” 

As an example of what industrialists have 
been able to do in providing satisfactory 
housing for workers, W. H. Ham, of the 
Bridgeport Housing Co., cited the work done 
in Bridgeport, starting in 1916. At that 
time, he said, some 16 manufacturers and 
public service corporations financed the 
housing company, and in the intervening pe- 
riod it has built about 1,200 homes. 

Mr. Ham described one group as a city- 
village composed of three, four, and five- 
room homes intended for those beginning 
housekeeping. The second group was of the 
garden apartment type, surrounding play- 
grounds -and with proper planting. Single 
and two-family houses made up the third 
group. 

* ¢ 

Though all these projects have been suc- 
cessful, the Bridgeport Housing Co. is not 
building at present, Mr. Ham said, indicating 
as the reason that its homes, however rea- 
sonable, cost too much for the low-paid 
worker. The solution he proposed was a 
revolution in the methods of building. 

“I am convinced tnat we will go so far 
Shortly as to provide houses that are 90 per 
cent created and fabricated in the shop.” 

He foresaw the time when a completely 
made house ready to be set up on a floor 
structure will be transferred by truck from 
the factory to the site. 

Charles Wilson Killian, professor of archi- 
tecture at Harvard, pointed out that em- 
ployes of some large industries ought not 
to own their own homes when it interfered 
with their mobility. He asked whether there 
existed any organization, building houses for 
its employes, which allows them to buy and 
then takes them back again if, for any good 
reason, a purchaser must leave the town. 

In reply, Dr. Richard T. Ely, president, 
Institute for Economic Research, New York, 
said this had been done in the City Housing 
Corporation’s development at Radburn, N. & 
Formerly the Corporation guaranteed to take 
the house back, but now it helps a man who 
must move to sell his house. 

Frank R. Grant, of Kansas City, called 
attention to practices of some large con- 
cerns which discourage home ownership on 
the part of their branch managers and sales- 
men because of the uncertainty of the pe- 
riod of time during which they will repre- 
sent the concern in any particular locality, 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


PROTECTING SHEEP RAISERS 
FROM PREDATORY ANIMALS '| 


Expert Hunting of Coyotes Conducted by Biological Sur- 
vey as Aid to Wool Production 


In this series of articles.presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series on “Texiiles” deals with Wool. 


By PAUL G. REDINGTON 
Chief, Bureau of Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture 


MAJOR problem of the woolgrower 

in the western States has been con- 

cerned with losses inflicted by preda- 
tory animals—particularly coyotes. 

This problem has been especially diffi- 
cult in the great semiarid region in the 
West, where grazing is an important in- 
dustry. In this area, where the sparse 
human population is economically de- 
pendent upon their flocks and herds, 
predatory animals always have been 
numerous, and the history of the occu- 
pation of the West has beenlone of con- 
stant battle against these destroyers. 

In the early days, of course, losses 
from the flocks and herds reached 
énormous proportions, and in many sec- 
tions even teday they are a staggering 
load for the wool producer to carry 
The statement that it is still a common 
occurrence in parts of Idaho for the 
predatory-animal toll to be 10 per cent 
of the lamb crop is made by Senator 
Thomas, himself a livestock man. 

As the lambs are turned out to graze, 
a@ constant toll is levied upon them by 
coyotes, despite the vigilance of herd- 
ers armed with rifles. Adults in the 
flocks also are frequently killed, al- 
though the number lost in a night is 
not usually so great as when lambs are 
the victims. 

++ 


Despite protection by guns and traps, 
30 lambs were killed on one ranch and 
carried off last year -by a single old 
female coyote that was busy raising a 
family of seven hungry puppies. Finally 
she was caught by a carefully concealed 
trap set near a sheep corral. 

Many of the most cunning of the 
predators are found when taken to have 
lost a foot in a trap at some previous 
time. Such individuals often become ex- 
ceedingly cunning in protecting them- 
selves while carrying on their depreda- 
tions. 

The establishment of a corps of hunt- 
ers under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, capable of coping 
with these cunning individual predators, 
has afforded the first real relief ever 
obtained by users of western sheep 
ranges. The effectiveness of their work 
is shown by the fact that in 16 States, 
including all those from the Rockies 
westward, their services are constantly 
sought, and local cooperation from some 
source is always forthcoming. 

The funds contributed for cooperative 
control of the predators have included 
not only State appropriations, but money 
furnished by county livestock associa- 
tions, State game commissions, farm or- 
ganizations, associations of sheepmen, 
and individuals, to the extent of more 
than two dollars for every dollar appro- 
priated by the Federal Government. 

++ 


The vast Federal land holdings, whieh 
range from 40 to 80 per cent of the area 
of many western States, provides a safe 
breeding retreat for predatory animals. 
This fact makes the individual efforts 
exerted by neighboring ranchers to com- 
bat predators an almost hopeless under- 
taking. ‘ 

It also makes it incumbent upon the 
Federal Government to undertake coop- 
erative pest control in numerous west- 
ern communities where sheep and other 


livestock production is a major industry. 
The individual rancher, busy at the job 
of wresting a living for his family from 
a none too friendly country in an iso- 
lated valley surrounded by thousands of 
acres of unoccupied Federal’ land, has 
little chance of successfully controlling 
the wily coyote. Even if he were expert 
in the art of catching one he could not 
devote the time to the never-ending task. 

Before the development by the Bio- 
logical Survey of the expért-hunter sys- 
¢em, almost every conceivable plan had 
been tried, regardless of the increased 
cost thereby of wool production. Traps, 
dogs, guns, and poison, often used 
clumsily by individual sheepmen, helped 
some, but only temporarily. 

++ 


Private hunters hired by ranchers ' 
proved ineffective, as many would hunt 
in such maaner as not to work them- 
selves out of a job. Fortunes were paid 
in local or State bounties, only to be 
wasted through the operations of bounty 
rings, which quickly formed wherever 
the bounty was high enough to make 
their nefarious work profitable. The 
court records of the West are replete 
with cases of many, types of bounty 
frauds, many of them on a large scale. 

The bounty system, which was all but 


_ universal in the West 15 years ago, has 


been gradually replaced by the present 
system of control by selected salaried 
men, who are instructed to work espe- 
cially for the capture of known indi- 
vidual destructive predators. Contrasted 
with private hunters the Federal or co- . 
operative hunter knows that successful 
and effective work in his territory is 
the only sure way to better pay or a 
better job in his line. 

An example that could be duplicated 
in numberless sheep-raising areas in the 
mountainous foothills and semiarid re- 
gions of the West may be cited from 
Mendocino County, Calif., where there 
were no coyotes in the early days. De- 
velopment of the sheep-raising industry, 
however, was followed by an invasion 
of these animals, which, finding the new 
country to their liking, settled down and 
rapidly increased there. 

+ @ 


Eventually they drove many small 
farmers out of the sheep business. and 
foreed the larger operators to build 
coyote-proof fences at enormous expense. 
Even this did not solve the problem, for 
the coyotes, baffled for a time, soon 
learned both to climb fences and dig 
underneath them. 

On one ranch in this territory in two 
seasons 30 coyotes were killed inside 
“coyote-proof” fences. Every one of 
them was there for just one purpose— 
to feed on lambs and other toothsome 
livestock. 

The Biological Survey hunters have 
changed this condition, not only in Cali- 
fornia but in other western States, where 
today the small farmer is again raising 
sheep and producing wool. The change 
means, in short, better wool production 
with less effort and expense, the estab- 
lishment of homes for numerous families, 
and opportunities to earn a livelihood by 
putting. much of the sheep-grazing area 
of western America to its greatest pos- 
sible economic use. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Textiles,” dealing with Wool, to appear 
in the issue of Auga20, D. W. Willingmyre, Wool Marketing Specialist, and W. A. 
Mueller, Associate Wool Marketing Specialist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, will tell work of the Livestock, Meats and Wool 
Division of the Bureau, as it relates to the economics of the wool industry. 


Habitat of Big Trees in Sierras 


Limited Area in Which Sequoia Is Found 
By OSCAR EVANS 


United States Forest Service 


NHE big tree, Sequoia Washingtoniana, 
greatest and oldest of living things, 
grows in the very heart of the beauti- 

fully timbered Sierra Nevadas. Relic of an 
ancient flora, it is now found only in the 
Sierras in a well-defined zone and at an ele- 
vation of approximately 5,000 feet. 


Its cousin, the redwood, Sequoia semper- 
virens, occurs only in a narrow strip along 


the Pacific coast. These species, confined to 
California, are the only ones left of a dozen 
or more which once spread over North 
America, Europe, and Asia. 

Traveling easterly from the great valley 
of California into the Sierras, one goes from 
grassy foothills to thickets of brush and oak 
woodlands, and gradually climbs into the 
ponderosa pine belt. Above this are the 
heaviest and most valuable stands of mixed 
coniferous timber in the Sierras. Big trees 
like to associate with other Sierra species, 
and within this zone they occur in isolated 
groves. 


Above the foothills the terrain gradually, 


takes on a more definite form with high 
level ridges and deep sharp canyons. The 
tributaries of these main canyons, which be- 
come less rugged near their heads, often 
terminate in shallow grassy basins where 
deep, rich, moist soils prevail. In these 
sheltered valleys the trees thrive. 


The widely separated groves of big trees 
extend along the west slopes of the Sierras 
from the Forest Hill Divide group of five 
living and two down trees in the Tahoe Na- 
tional Forest, to Deer Creek Grove of 300 
trees east of Porterville in the Sequoia Na- 
tional Forest. There are in all approxi- 
mately 70 groves, each containing from 5 to 


1,000 trees over 5 feet in diameter breast 
high. 

Southerly from the Tahoe group at a 
distance of 60 miles and opposite Stockton 
in the San Joaquin: Valley lie the North 
Calaveras and South Calaveras groves con- 
taining 158 and 946 big trees, respectively, 
over 1 foot in diameter, 6 feet above the 
ground. Forty miles southward in the Yo- 
semite National Park is the Tuolumne gfove 
with 20 trees and the Merced grove with 
40. Within another 20 miles is the Mari- 
posa grove with the Speckerman and Fresno 
groves near by. South 40° miles is the iso- 
lated McKinley grove of 160 trees. 

There is a 15-mile gap between this grove 
and the Kings River. Between the Kings 
and Kern Rivers, the big trees are found in 
greatest abundance; here in a distance of 
60 miles there are approximately 50 groves. 
Here are found Sequoias 25 feet in diameter 
breast high, containing upwards of 500,000 
board feet, and probably more than 3,000 
years old. The most imposing big trees are 
within the General Grant and Sequoia Na- 
tional Parks, the latter containing the best- 
known grove, the Giant Forest. 

When the United States acquired the pri- 
vately-owned South Calaveras grove in the 
Stanislaus National Forest, the Forest Serv- 
ice made a detailed estimate of the pine, fir, 
and cedar within the area and measured 
each big tree accurately. In an area of 415 
acres there were 964 big trees, 12. inches and 
over in diameter six feet above the ground, 
afid many thickets of reproduction. There 
is also a heavy intermingling stand of other 
conifers, young and old. 


JAMES A. GARFIELD 


President of the United States 1881— 
“If the future generation of government comes. 
to its inheritance blinded by ignorance, the fall 
of the Republic will be certain and remediless.” - 
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Developing Plan of University 
of North Carolina «© + «| + 


Program Drawn up for Merger of State In- 
stitutions of Higher Education Outlined and 
Discussed by Governor Gardner 


By O. MAX GARDNER 


Governor of North Carolina 


HE most sincere and abiding public. in- 

terest of the people of North Carolina 

is their interest in public education. We 
have active and sharply divided public in- 
terest in men and movements—senators, gov- 
ernors, legislators, revision of the @nstitu- 
tion, fiscal control, roads, Our interest in 
public education runs deeper than in any 
of these. 

This interest has been deep-seated and 
sustained both in our public school system 
and in our State higher educational insti- 
tutions, whose traditions have so entered 
into the hearts of the sons and daughters 
of the university, of State college, of North 
Carolina College for Women, and of -hun- 
dreds of thousands of the men and women 
of North Carolina that they are in truth the 
warp and woof of our civilization. 

+ + 


The idea and the thought back of .the 
plan to consolidate the university, State col- 
lege and the Women’s College into The 
University of North Carolina is not a new 
idea. Distinguished North Carolinians from 
time to time have advanced the idea that 


there should be a consolidation of the insti+ 


tutions of higher learning of this State. 

In the planning and the working out of 
the consolidation program there was never 
a thought of setting up a punitive policy for 
any institution or for making one institution 
suffer or another gain in ‘order to satisfy 
the pride or vanity or loyalty of the alumni, 
faculty, or trustees of any individual insti- 
tution. 

The dominating purpose was to provide a 
better plan under which the State might 
more completely, more fully, and to a more 
direct end equip its worthwhile young men 
and women for finer living. 

The plan of consolidation contained. in 
the bill offered the General Assembly car- 
ried the backing of the presidents, of .a 
majority of the faculties and trustees, and 
of a surprisingly large.element of the alumni 
of each institution. It was greatly improved 
as a result of the hearings held by its legis- 
lative committee. 

At its first meeting held in the Governor's 
office July 16 last year, the Commission indi- 
cated its intention to go after the best- 
equipped experts in.America in the several 
fields which its investigation was to cover. 

+ + 

In its meeting June 13-14 the Commission 
by unanimous vote agreed upon the follow- 
ing recommendations as its plan and pro- 
gram for making consolidation effective, and 
directed the Governor to transmit these rec- 
ommendations to the board of trustees as 
soon as practicable: 


1. That the executive committee of the 
Board of Trustees .be composed of eight 
members and be so appointed that the terms 
of two members shall expire each two years. 

2. That the Governor be ex officio chair- 
man of the executive committee in addition 
to the other eight members. 

3. That the executive committee hold at 
least four regularly scheduled meetings each 
year—one in each academic quarter. 

4. That the executive committee be given 
efull power to act for the Board of Trustees 
except at the regular meetings of the Board. 

5. That a single executive be the head 
of the University and that he,be elected to 
go into office if possible not later than July 
1, 1933, and that for the coming year or until 
such time as such executive is elected, the 
three presidents of the three institutions 
serve as a presidential directorate with the 
assistance, if available, of a member of the 
survey committee or Dr. Kelly as adviser or 
coordinator. 

6. That the chief executive of the Uni- 
versity be designated as “chancellor” and 
that the head of the separate units be desig- 
nated as “president” of that unit. 

7. That the consolidated University have 
a comptroller appointed by the Board of 
Trustees and responsible to the Board 
through the chief executive and that such 
comptroller be employed as early as con- 
veniently possible. 

8. That an administrative council be es- 
tablished as outlined in the report of the 
survey committee after such modification as 
may be found practicable and necessary and 
that until a chief executive has been elected, 
the council itself choose its chairman. 

9. That the “University Senate” provided 
for in the report to be designated as “Fac- 
ulty Assembly.” 

10. That the consolidated institution op- 
erate ynder one director of Summer schools, 
beginning in preparation for session of 1933. 
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11. That the University System have one 
director of extension, beginning in Septem- 
ber, 1932; with the details of his duties to 
be worked out by the presidential directo- 
rate. 

12. That the University System have one 
director of graduate studies and research, 
beginning in the Fall of 1933. 

13. That all schools of education be 
changed to departments of education, and 
that there be a council on education repre- 
sentative of the three branches of the Uni- 
versity appointed by the presidential di- 
rectorate to have under its consideration the 
possibilities of improvement in the training 
of teachers and the effective study of edu- 
cation. 


14. That: the Commission recommend to 
the Board of Trustees that the General As- 
sembly be requested to revise the law with 
respect to free tuition in all State-supported 
institutions so as to provide free tuition in 
part or in whole upon merit only. 

15. That the training of elementary school 
teachers be transferred to Greensboro be- 
ginning with the academic year 1933-34, 

16. That the training of librarians be 
transferred from Greensboro to Chapel Hill 
beginning with the Fall of 1933. 

17. That no new students be admitted to 
the School of Business of State College be- 
ginning with the academic year 1933-34. 

18. That the Presidential Directorate dur- 
ing the academic year 1932-33 make a study 
of the curricula and courses offered in the 
University for the purpose of eliminating 
such courses as may be deemed unnecessary. 

19. That the Presidential Directorate make 
a study of the administrative organizations 


, organized several indoor ball teams. 


of the several branches of the . University 
for the purpose of making them more effec~ 
tive and more economical wherever prac- 
ticable. 

20. That the Presidential Directorate give 
careful study to the possibilities of improv- 
ing the quality of instruction and effecting 
economies by exchange of teachers and 
students. 

21, That when major vacancies occur in 
any of the faculties in the academic year 
1932-33 the appointments made should so 
far as possible be of a temporary nature so 
as not to interfere with such action as the 
Board of Trustees on the advice.of the chief 
executive might wish later to take. | 


22. That beginning with the Summer ses- 
sion of 1933 the fees of the three institu- 
tions should be made uniform. 

23. That the Chancellor, when elected, 
be known as the “Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity System.” 


+ + 

24. That the Board of Trustees, together 
with the Chancellor of the University Sys- 
tem, hereafter to be elected, after careful 
study of the report of the survey committee 
and such other independent investigations 
and studies as they deem advisable, shall 
make from time to time such changes and 
transfers among the several units as to bring 
about such further steps in consolidation as 
shall seem to be for the best interest of the 
University System and the State. 


25. That the Governor, after advising with 
the three presidents, communicate with the 
presidents of the private colleges of the State 
and..advise them of the advantages of insti- 
tutional cooperation and suggest to them 
that they give consideration to the ways in 
which they may strengthen the work in their 
colleges by cooperating in a system of higher 
education for the State. 

The Board of Trustees accepted the report 
of the Commission on Consolidation sub- 
stantially as made. The more important 
changes made by the Board follow: 

It voted to increase the membership of 
the executive committee from eight mem- 
bers recommended by the Commission to 12 
members. It decided to designate the chief 
executive of the University as President in- 
stead of Chancellor and the head of each of 
the separate units as Vice President instead 
of President, and to give to the consolidated 
institution the name The University of North 
Carolina instead of the University System. 
A few other minor changes in the language 
of the recommendations of the Commission 
were made. The report. was then unani- 
mously adopted as a whole. 

+ + 

What the settled influence of the consoli- 
dation and unification of these three insti- 
tutions will be, no one can, of course, pre- 
dict with certainty. It offers the potential 
opportunity for the new University in time 
to serve the people of North Carolina in 
many ways wholly beyond the reach of any 
one of the three separate institutions or all 
of the. separate institutions combined. Prop- 
erly guided and sympathetically supported, 
this consolidation will undoubtedly have large 
influence on the future history of our State 
and people. 
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Prison Recreation 
as Incentive to 


Good Conduct 


Ed Swope 
Warden, Penitentiary, 
State of New Mezico 


PERMIT as many prisoners of the 
penitentiary of the State of New Mexico 


“ as wish to play and exercise, we sai 
ure 


te et 


ing the Fall we add basketball. 


Teams from surrounding towns are in- 
vited in and a contest is staged inside the 
walls nearly every week. Prisoners are al- 
lowed to attend. 


Each day our stringed band plays in the 
dining hall while the noon meal is being 
served. This feature is particularly enjoyed 
by the prisoners. It offers them entertain- 
ment-while a group of them are together. 


Since installation of a talking picture ma- 
chine, inmates have become especially anxious 
to attend the picture shows. Many of them 
had been in prison so long they never heard 
a talking picture. The new invention amazed 
and delighted them. 


Attendance at the shows offered all pris- 
oners in good standing, serves to promote 
harmony probably more than any one thing. 
The prisoner will obey prison rules and regu- 
lations in order not to lose hi8 privileges, 
which includes attendance at the movie. 

Educationa] pictures are shown chiefly, 
with a few comedies mixed in. 


Besides entertainment provided by prison- 
ers themselves or by prison officials, service 
and civic clubs have donated talent for 
prison entertainment at various times. The 
city band plays on occasion. Quartets’ from 
the luncheon clubs come out and sing at 
times. 


This is all highly appreciated by the 
prisoners. It makes their life a little easier 
and, through promoting harmony, makes the 
lives of prison officials easier. 


Since the State makes no appropriation 
for prisoner entertainment, we are depend- 
ent entirely on receipts from the 25-cent 
guide fee charged each visitor to the prison 
for our entertainment revenue. Occasionally 
we receive private donations of books, which 
helps our library at no cost to the enter- 
tainment fund. 

The cooperation which officials of the New 
Mexico penitentiary have received over a 
long period of years from the prisoners them- 
selves, may be attributed in large measure 
to the varied program of entertainment 
which has been offered both in the way of 
prison and. outside talent. 





